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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


- a plenary meeting held November 11, the General 
Assembly, on the recommendation of the General 
Committee, included in its agenda for this session the 
item: “Question of atrocities committed by North 
Korean and Chinese communist forces against United 
Nations prisoners of war in Korea,” and approved, 
without formal vote, the Committee’s recommendation 
that the new item be considered in plenary meeting 
without prior refer- 
ral to a Committee; 
approved the reso- 
lution contained in 
May the report of the ad 
Bal hoc Political Com- 
au mittee which calls 
for continuation of 
the Good Offices 
Commission estab- 
lished by the As- 
sembly last year, 
“to arrange and assist in negotiations between the 
Governments concerned in order that a satisfactory 
solution in accordance with the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights might be achieved” in the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa; took no decision on Tunisia because the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee as 
amended by Iceland failed to secure the requisite 
two-thirds majority. 


The Security Council on November 20 began con- 
sideration of that phase of the Palestine question dealing 
with the Qibiya raid by considering a draft resolution 
which would censure Israel; another phase of the problem, 
the complaint of Syria that Israel is diverting the waters 
of the Jordan River to its own territory 
which Syria regards as a violation of 
the armistice agreement between Israel and Syria, is still 
before the Council. 


Security Council 


After eleven plenary and six secret staff adviser ses- 
sions, both sides in the preliminary meetings to adopt an 
agenda for discussions concerning the political conference 
on Korea agreed, on November 14, on an agenda and 
procedure of discussions to exchange views and seek a 
settlement on: composition and place of the political 
conference, its time, procedural and administrative ar- 
rangements, and expenditures. Details of the agenda were 
then discussed by sub-committees of both sides. 

A. composite of the proposals made on November 17 
by the North Koreans and Chinese in the two sub- 
committees was that the conference should be between 
two sides of equal footing, each side deciding on its 
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participants; all decisions of the conference to be reached 
by unanimous agreement; five neutral nations participat- 
ing—U.S.S.R., India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma, the 
conference to meet in December at Pan Mun Jom. Arthur 
H. Dean, of the United States, special emissary 
for the United Nations side, said that these pro- 
posals were completely unacceptable. The United States 
was prepared to recommend to the United Nations gov- 
ernments that additional neutral nations be invited to the 
conference only after a completely satisfactory settlement 
of the Korean question, a proposal that the North Ko- 
reans and Chinese categorically rejected the next day. 
Mr. Dean had asked what role it was proposed the neu- 
trals play in the conference, that of observers or as 
participants with a vote. By November 18 he had not yet 
had a reply. On the time element, a proposal was made in 
one sub-committee that a preliminary date be fixed for 
convening the conference four weeks after agreement 
was reached on its composition. 

As for the prisoners of the Korean conflict from North 
Korea and China whom their fellow countrymen have 
been trying to persuade to come home, explanations to 
them did not take place for three days through November 
19. The cause was the refusal of remaining prisoners from 
a compound that had already heard explanations to meet 
the explainers two days in a row, a position upheld by 
Lieutenant-General K. S. Thimayya, of India, Chairman 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


The First (Political and Security) Committee, on No- 
vember 18, adopted a resolution on the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed forces and 
armaments, The resolution, endorsing the hope expressed 
in the third report of the Disarmament Commission 
(1953) for a “more propitious atmosphere,” requests the 
Commission to continue its efforts to reach agreement, 
taking into consideration proposals to that end made at 
the current session of the Assembly, and calls on Member 
states to intensify their efforts to assist the Commission 
in its task. The Committee then began debate on the item 
proposed by the Soviet Union on measures to avert the 
threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in inter- 
national relations. The ad hoc Political Committee on 
November 12 approved extension of the mandate of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East until June 30, 1955. Debate on 
the report of the Commission on the Racial Situation in 


Korea 


. the Union of South Africa was delayed on South Africa’s 


request for more time. 

The Second (Economic and Financial) Committee on 
November 17 agreed to appoint a working group to con- 
sider a revised joint draft resolution, with amendments, 
submitted by Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia on an international 
finance corporation. The proposal to set up the working 
group was originally made by Belgium. The group met for 
the first time on November 19 in closed session. 

(Continued on page 548) 
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Council Studies Further Replies on 


Qibiya and Debates Censure Proposal 


Sponsoring Countries Charge That Israel Violated Cease-Fire Order 


EN the Security Council on 

October 28 resumed its consid- 
eration of charges concerning an Is- 
raeli raid on the Jordanian border 
village of Qibiya, members presented 
questions to Major-General Vagn Ben- 
nike, Chief of Staff of the Truce Su- 
pervision Organization in Palestine. 
The questions were designed mainly to 
clarify responibility for the latest out- 
break of violence in Palestine, des- 
cribed at an earlier meeting by Gen- 
eral Bennike as a threat to the peace 
and security of the whole area. The 
Council agreed to give General Ben- 
nike time in which to formulate his 
answers, which he subsequently pre- 
sented to the Council on November 9. 


Almost every representative had 
submitted questions on the Qibiya in- 
cident and related issues in Palestine 
and General Bennike replied to these 
in detail. (The replies were not read out 
but annexed to the Council’s records.) 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, wanted information regarding the 
alleged murder of a woman and her 
two children in the Israeli village of 
Yahude, noting allegations that this 
might have provoked the retaliatory 
raid on Qibiya. 

General Bennike replied that Yahude 
was about 10 kilometers north of 
Lydda (an airport town in Israel) and 
the same distance from the armistice 
line (with Jordan). The murder of 
the woman and children took place on 
the night of October 12-13—or the 
night before the raid on Qibiya. Imme- 
diately after Israel’s complaint, United 
Nations observers had gone to the spot 
to make a full investigation. There 
was no evidence found to indicate who 
had committed the crime. General 
Bennike added that Jordan had given 
full co-operation in trying to trace 
those responsible for the attack. 


Replying to another United King- 
dom question, General Bennike said 
he thought improved contacts between 
the police on either side of the fron- 
tier would improve conditions along 
the border. Police officers were famil- 
iar with the local situation and could 
co-operate professionally with success. 
The Jordan authoriti¢s had for several 
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years advocated that the settlement of 
day-to-day incidents along the demar 
cation line be decentralized to local 
police officers all along the border. 
They felt that when would-be criminals 
saw the police forces of the two coun- 
tries acting in close co-operation they 
were constrained greatly to reduce 
their activities. 


OBSERVER CORPS General Bennike was 
called upon to answer a number of 
questions concerning the United Na- 
tions observers in Palestine, For in- 
stance, were there sufficient and were 
they based in Jerusalem or did they 
cover the entire frontier? Could they 
be strengthened and, if so, how? Gen- 
eral Bennike said that at present he 
had 19 military observers on his staff, 
four were serving as chairmen of the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions, one 
worked as his military assistant and 
another was in charge of the M ‘nt 
Scopus demilitarized zone (in ihe 
Jerusalem area). The other observers 
were assigned, according to the work 
load, to the various Armistice Com- 
missions. Citing the operations of the 
Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, General Bennike said the five 
observers assigned to it were based 
in Jerusalem — headquarters of the 
Commission. They had a border of 
about 620 kilometers to cover. Each 
observer attended from two to three 
local commanders’ meetings a week, 
in addition to inquiries of complaints 
assigned to him by the chairman. 


The observers had to be “very effec- 
tive” and ready for quick action to 
obtain a cease-fire. With 620 kilo- 
meters of demarcation line to cover 
between Israel and Jordan, and the 
fact that 345 complaints had been 
handled so far this year, it was easy 
to see that the task of the observers 
was not an easy one, said General 
Bennike. 


Questioned by Henri Hoppenot, of 
France, about the effectiveness of the 
various organs, General Bennike said 
that the operation of the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commissions would be improved 
if, instead of acting as “lawyers de- 
fending a case of court,” delegates of 


the parties acted in conformity with 
the spirit and the letter of the Armi- 
stice Agreements. These provided that 
action by the Commissions on claims 
and complaints should be taken “with 
a view to equitable and mutually satis- 
factory settlement.” General Bennike 
added in this respect: “I have presided 
over emergency meetings of the Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission 
soon after I took over from General 
Riley—like him I found out that one 
delegate acted as the prosecuting at- 
torney, the other defence, and I had 
to sit as judge—without the benefit of 
a jury.” 

Another unsatisfactory aspect of the 
procedure was that voting was on a 
draft resolution presented by one side 
or the other. While in some respects 
the Chairman’s position might be com- 
pared to that of judge, he was at a 
disadvantage in that he could not for- 
mulate the verdict; he could cast his 
vote only after both parties had cast 
their votes. 

When presiding over emergency 
meetings, General Bennike had also 
felt that the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission might be compared to a score- 
board, with the parties fighting to 
stack up decisions one against the 
other. If they agreed to take action 
on claims and complaints “with a view 
to equitable and mutually satisfactory 
settlement,” the operation of the Com- 
mission would be greatly improved. 
The investigation procedures might 
also be improved. 


PREVENTIVE ROLE Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, wondered if it would be ad- 
visable to strengthen the observer corps 
in such a way as to permit it to play 
a preventive role, particularly at psy- 
chologically dangerous points along 
the frontier, General Bennike felt ihst 
the experience of the Truce Supersi- 
sion Organization in its early years, as 
well as that of the United Nations 
Military Observer Group of Kashmir, 
tended to support the view that the 
presence of observers at certain points 
along the cease-fire line was helpful in 
preventing possible incidents. He in- 
tended to station a small number of 
observers along both sides of the Israel- 
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Jordan demarcation line. But the ex- 
tent to which they could assist in pre- 
venting future frontier incidents de- 
pended on the increased effectiveness 
of the local commanders’ meetings and 
the co-operation extended to them by 
the authorities on both sides of the line. 
General Bennike hoped that by such 
deployment of observers he could assist 
both parties in preventing incidents. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
asked if the life of the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization 
or of any of his group had ever been 
threatened. In his position as Chief of 
Staff, General Bennike said he was 
adhering strictly to the position that 


the personnel of the organization were 
in Palestine by virtue of the Security 
Council’s resolutions and that they 
must rely on the governments con- 
cerned to take the necessary measures 
to safeguard the lives of the agents of 
the United Nations. He was satisfied 
that the respective governments were 
aware of their responsibilities in that 
respect. Recently, the Israeli author- 
ities felt they must insist on his being 
accompanied by a police escort in 
their territory and, shortly afterwards, 
the Jordan authorities requested per- 
mission to patrol the grounds of his 
house at night, because of its location 
near the demarcation line. In each 





MAJOR-GENERAL VAGN BENNIKE, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine, replies to Council questions concerning the Qibiya raid and related issues. 
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case General Bennike had concurred 
with the requests. He recalled that in 
underground work in Denmark during 
the war he had “sometimes been in 
danger,” and added: “I am therefore 
not inclined to be influenced, either 
by rumors or threats, from whatever 
source they may come, or by precau- 
tionary measures which the govern- 
ments concerned may find it necessary, 
in their own interests, to take.” 
Replying further to the Lebanese 
representative, General Bennike ad- 
mitted that his organization had some- 
times been prevented from performing 
its functions, citing obstruction en- 
countered from Israeli civilians and 
over-zealous officers in the demili- 
tarized zones. , 


BANGALORE TORPEDOES Questioned by 
Abba Eban, of Israel, concerning 
types of arms used by raiders on the 
frontier, General Bennike said that the 
records of complaints and inquiries 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
since 1949 contained no evidence to 
show that border villages were ever 
furnished with Bangalore torpedoes, 
2-inch and 81 mm, mortars and demo- 
lition charges. Nor did the history of 
incidents show the necessity of fron- 
tier villages being furnished with such 
weapons. The records showed that 
attacks against villages and persons in 
Israel took the pattern of raids carried 
out by small armed groups, using hit- 
and-run tactics. For defence against 
this type of action he saw the useful- 
ness of machine guns, small automatic 
weapons and even hand grenades, but 
certainly not of mortars, Bangalore 
torpedoes and demolition charges. 


The question had been submitted by 
Israel in support of its contention that 
such equipment was issued to frontier 
militia and that such militia and not 
the regular Israeli Army forces had 
carried out the raid on Qibiya. [At 
an earlier meeting General Bennike, 
quoting reports from his staff, had 
revealed that evidence was found of 
the use of Bangalore torpedoes and 
mortars in the attack on Qibiya. | 

Asked by the Israeli representative 
if he had called the attention of the 
parties concerned to a paragraph in 
the Armistice Agreement calling for a 
peace settlement in Palestine, General 
Bennike said he had not done so “ex- 
cept insofar as any of these principles 
may have a bearing on the actual im- 
plementation of any Armistice Agree- 
ment in a concrete case.” 

Answering questions submitted by 
the representative of Jordan, Yusuf 
Haikal, General Bennike said that “in 
the light of events since the beginning 
of the year,” attacks by regular forces 
of Israel on Jordan territory were be- 
coming more frequent and had had 
more serious results so far as loss of 
life was concerned. 
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Views Expressed on Qtbiya Raid 


and Continued Frontier Tension 


URING ensuing debate in the 

Council, on November 9, a num- 
ber of representatives expressed their 
governments’ views specifically on the 
Qibiya raid and on the Palestine situa- 
tion as a whole. For the United King- 
dom, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said his Gov- 
ernment agreed with General Bennike’s 
view that technical evidence tended to 
show that Israeli military forces were 
implicated in the Qibiya incident. The 
question at issue was whether or not the 
Security Council shared the opinion of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, and 
the Chief of Staff, that the Qibiya raid 
was the work of Israeli military forces? 
The statement made by Israel’s Prime 
Minister on October 19 did not pre- 
clude such a conclusion, since it only 
denied the allegation that six hundred 
men of the Israeli Defence Force par- 
ticipated and asserted that no unit had 
been absent from its base on the par- 
ticular night of the raid. 

Sir Gladwyn felt that the question 
as to whether the raid was made by 
regulars or militia had really no bear- 
ing on the case. In either event it was 
a disciplined, organized and well-armed 
Israeli force. The United Kingdom 
therefore believed it was very difficult 
for the Israeli Government to escape 
responsibility for the attack, There 
was no possible justification for such 
an attack and the United Kingdom 
Government had already informed the 
Israeli Government of “its horror at 
this apparently calculated attack.” 
The further information which had 
been disclosed, and the increased toll 
of life, could only confirm his Govern- 
ment in condemning it, and reinforced 
the United Kingdom view that the 
action constituted a threat to the se- 
curity of the entire area. 

The whole situation was worsened 
by Israel’s apparent unwillingness to 
punish those responsible and hence, 
by implication, their willingness to 
condone the action. This could only 
encourage other such incidents, as well 
as the growth of a spirit of violence 
in Israel’s citizens which might bode 
ill for the future. 


BORDER INFILTRATION Touching on the 
question of alleged provocations in the 
case, Sir Gladwyn said no one denied 
the existence of border infiltrations, 
nor that it involved Israel loss of life 
and property. Israel was certainly justi- 
fied in taking measures to check such 
infiltrations. But many of the border 
crossings were without criminal intent. 
Such a reprisal raid as that at Qibiya 
would probably only cause an increase 
in the number of persons crossing into 
Israel to revenge themselves by taking 
life for life. Thus, more and more 
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incidents would occur, the Armistice 
Agreements would be torn to shreds 
and general hostilities follow. 

The situation arising from such a 
“vicious circle” should be controlled 
before getting completely out of hand, 
Sir Gladwyn declared. It seemed that 
only by local co-operation between 
the police and defence forces of the 
two countries could an adequate de- 
gree of control over infiltration be 
achieved. For this reason, Sir Gladwyn 
endorsed the Local Commanders’ 
Agreements as of benefit to both sides. 
They could be strictly observed only 
by co-operation between the compe- 
tent authorities on either side. 


He urged both the parties to respect 
the officers of the Truce Supervision 
Organization and to give them full 
facilities in the performance of their 
duties, This, plus the proper obser- 
vance of the Local Commanders’ 
Agreement, could result in a marked 
improvement in the general atmo- 
sphere. 

Sir Gladwyn referred to the difficult 
position in which the Jordan Govern- 
ment had been placed by the reprisal 
raids. They could not take any retali- 
atory action without breaking the Ar- 
mistice Agreements and had to control, 
as did the Israelis, the more turbulent 
elements of their population. Jordan 
had for some time been taking meas- 
ures to stop infiltration and to punish 
those who were caught. 

Both sides should comply fully with 
the provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, including those which provided 
for its modification by agreement be* 
tween the parties. However, much 
Israel considered they had been pro- 
voked—and there was “some doubt 
about the extent of the provocation” 
—he did not think the J/ex talionis 
should find such ready acceptance. If 
Israel wished to preserve the sympathy 
of its friends throughout the world, 
it would be wise not to try to show, as 
some of the Israeli press had sought 
to do, that the destruction of a village 
in Jordan and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants was thoroughly justified, 
and indeed the logical and final result 
of a chain of incidents. 

In conclusion, Sir Gladwyn said the 
Qibiya raid could be regarded in its 
context and against the whole unhappy 
background of Israel’s relations with 
its neighbors. He added: “We can, 
and we should, do our utmost to rec- 
tify a situation fraught with dangerous 
possibilities and to diminish the mutual 
hatred and recrimination which must 
necessarily result from the continuance 
of a state of war and the failure up 
till now to agree on a frontier. But 


that does not mean that we should 
seek to find any excuse for the raid on 
Qibiya itself. 1 can hardly believe that 
any member of the Council will try 
to excuse that. And my earnest hope 
is that the representative of Israel... 
will, on consideration, not seek to 
excuse it either.” 


“A VIOLATION” Three other representa- 
tives expressed the view that Israel 
was responsible for the Qibiya raid. 
For the United States, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., said that the testimony of 
General Bennike confirmed the fact 
that the action was a violation of the 
cease-fire resolution of the Security 
Council, in July 1948, and of the 
Jordan-Israel general armistice agree- 
ment. The United States therefore sub- 
scribed to the statements of the United 
Kingdom representative “bearing on 
this point.” 

Henri Hoppenot said France was in 
full agreement with the general lines 
of the United Kingdom’s statement 
and shared Sir Gladwyn’s feelings on 
“the grievous and tragic incidents” 
which had led to the Council’s meeting. 
Mr. Hoppenot described the Qibiya 
raid as ‘a massacre.” The horror and 
reprobation it had aroused in France 
were equalled only by the friendship 
for the people of Israel, so many of 
whose sons suffered side by side with 
France’s sons under the German yoke 
and shed their blood with France’s 
martyrs in the French resistance. How- 
ever, if there was any country which 
did not have the right to wreak ven- 
geance on the innocent it was Israel, 
since it was linked by racial and spirit- 
ual bonds to the millions of innocent 
victims of the enazis during recent 
years. With regret, but “with no less 
firmness than other delegations,” 
France associated itself with the con- 
demnation expressed in the Council 
for the Israeli action against Qibiya. 


Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, hoped 
that the representative of Israel would 
find a way to condemn, in the name 
of his Government and in the most 
categorical manner, the horrible mas- 
sacres perpetrated at Qibiya, and even- 
tually report to the Council that the 
perpetrators had been punished. 


The representatives of both Israel 
and Lebanon reserved the right to 
speak fully on the substance of Gen- 
eral Bennike’s answers at a later stage 
of debate. For Lebanon, Dr. Malik 
expressed the earnest hope that the 
Council, mindful of its great responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Near East, would 
act firmly and justly and with du2 
consideration to all the known and 
ascertained facts, 


ISRAEL’S REGRETS At its next meeting 
the Council heard comprehensive 
statements from the representatives of 
Israel and Lebanon. In the course of a 
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two-and-a-half-hour speech, Mr. Eban 
reviewed the entire history of the 
Armistice Agreements and referred to 
what he described as the main features 
of Israel’s “security position” at the 
present time. Presenting a map to the 
Council, Mr. Eban also outlined the 
geographical, political and economic 
background of the situation. 

At the outset, Mr. Eban stressed 
that he wanted the Council to under- 
stand the tortured picture of Israel’s 
security, taking into consideration the 
factors of “geographical vulnerability, 
political warfare, economic blockade, 
the absence of peace as an article of 
policy, threats of violent invasion; and, 
from across the central sector of the 
Jordan frontier, a campaign of organ- 
ized murder.” 

There was no other Member of the 
United Nations whose security was 
under such cumulative and constant 
pressure. Because there was no paral- 
lel, he did not know whether any other 
state would have met the fearful pro- 
vocations with more patience or suc- 
cess than Israel had done. The Qibiya 
incident could only be understood in 
the light of this atmosphere. Israel, 
nevertheless, regarded the loss of in- 
nocent life at Qibiya with “profound 
and unréserved regret.” The incident 
had been a most unfortunate explosion 
of pent-up feeling and a tragic break- 
down of restraint after the provocation 
of brutal attacks such as the cold- 
blooded murder of a mother and her 
children in their sleep. 

The circumstances of the case were, 
he said, outlined in Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion’s statement of October 19. 
Israel did not want to see the relations 
between neighbors based on acts of 
reprisal, and wished that the condi- 
tions in which such a sequence of 
bloodshed can occur be rooted out. 
Israel would co-operate in any attempt 
to eliminate those conditions. 

Mr. Eban said his Government was 
sure the Council shared its feelings of 
regret at the killing of innocent people 
and would never give any impression 
of differentiation between victims be- 
longing to different sides. 

The Israeli representative reviewed 
Israel’s efforts to improve the situation 
by trying to better local arrangements, 
by trying to secure enforcement of 
some of the unfulfilled obligations of 
the. armistice, and by unreciprocated 
gestures of good will and efforts to 
achieve a permanent peace. 


“PACIFIC POPULATION” JIsrael’s was a 
pacific population, steeped in the most 
ancient and original tradition of peace, 
dominated in unusual measure by the 
creative impulse for economic, cul- 
tural, and social development. Con- 
stant and relentless assaults upon its 
community and State, before, during 
and after the fight for independence 
had forced Israel at the price of dear 
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life itself, to develop a high degree of 
defensive preparedness. This “evil 
Arab siege” smashed relentlessly 
against the fortress of Israel’s patience, 
and sometimes made a deplorable 
breach in its citadels of compassion 
and restraint. Israel’s policy, aspira- 
tion, and hope, was to see this frontier 
peaceful and tranauil both on the east- 
ern and western sides, a frontier or 
recognized immunity and integrity be- 
tween peaceful law-abiding popula- 
tions; a frontier under the active and 
responsible surveillance on each side 
by the regular forces of the two Gov- 
ernments which were pledged to rec- 
ognize and enforce its integrity. 


PROPOSED TALKS While Israel’s main 
objective was progress by negotiation 
toward permanent peace, it was urgent- 
ly necessary in the meantime to im- 
prove the current operation of the 
Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreements. 
Israel had repeatedly expressed will- 
ingness to enter into discussions with 
representatives of Jordan in order to 
find a solution to the deteriorating se- 
curity situation along the border, be- 
cause established channels of contact 
had not proved effective or sufficient. 
It was clear from the Council’s debate 
that other governments also considered 
the existing situation as highly unsatis- 
factory. 

Therefore, Israel was proposing that 





senior political and military repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Jordan should 
meet at United Nations Headquarters 
without delay to discuss armistice 
problems, and especially the preven- 
tion of border incidents and the co- 
operation of the respective authorities 
in maintaining border security. 


ISRAEL'S CONTENTIONS Mr. Eban went 
on to summarize Israel’s main con- 
tentions and proposals for Security 
Council action. The tensions on Is- 
rael’s frontiers were due to an unex- 
ampled policy of political, economic 
and military siege, conducted by the 
vast and populous Arab States against 
a neighboring country whose destruc- 
tion they had once attempted and still 
pursued. 

The military phase of this hostility 
was represented by the pressure of 
murderous incursions from Jordan di- 
rected against Israel’s coastal plain 
and the Jerusalem sector. Israel’s small 
area and adverse geographical condi- 
tions rendered its security problem ex- 
tremely acute especially in the general 
context of Arab hostility. On the other 
hand, no such threat to their total 
security was incurred by the Arab 
States with their hinterlands remote 
from the frontier zone. Israel sustained 
this savage siege with general restraint 
but with growing and justified resent- 
ment. In these circumstances moral 
weight could not be attached to one- 
sided criticisms of violence which ig- 
nored the aggressions whereby hun- 
dreds of Israelis were killed and 
maimed. If anything, the weight of 
responsibility lay on those who insisted 
on maintaining hostile policies of 
which all frontier tensions were the 
inevitable result. The solution lay, in 
the first place, in the conclusion of 
permanent peace agreements which 
would eliminate the tensions at their 
source. 

Until such time as this objective was 
achieved, the most urgent need was 
for the observance by Jordan of Ar- 
ticle IV (3) which had been virtually 
inoperative and for which General 
Glubb (of Jordan’s Arab Legion) 
had disclaimed his due responsibility. 
This involved the assumption by 
Jordan of active responsibility by 
its regular military forces for guard- 
ing its frontiers from within, especially 
in areas where refugees were concen- 
trated; Syria and Lebanon exercised 
such control of frontiers no longer 
than the main centre of Jordan-Israel 
tension, This control would save life 
and avoid tension and conflict affecting 
both Jordanians and Israelis. Unless 
this frontier was brought under such 
direct military control and responsibil- 
ity with the aim of preventing illegal 
crossings, all other subsidiary expe- 
dients, such as local commanders’ 
agreements, or an increase in the num- 

(Continued on page 545) 
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Security Council Hears Syria's 


Charges on Jordan River Project 


Farid Zeineddine Asserts Israeli Plan Violates 


Armistice Agreement; Abba Eban Terms 


Scheme Wholly Beneficial and Legal 


URING further debate in the Se- 

curity Council, Syria called for 
action to “close the door definitely” on 
alleged unilateral steps by Israel in 
building a canal project on the west 
bank of the Jordan River in the demili- 
tarized zone. 

Backing up the complaint lodged by 
Syria, Dr. Farid Zeineddine argued that 
the Israeli works violated the Syria- 
Israel Armistice Agreement, contrav- 
ened United Nations authority in the 
area, gave Israel a potential military 
gain, and jeopardized the rights of lo- 
cal inhabitants as well as those of 
Syria and Jordan. Israel was “stealing 
the river,” he asserted. 

For Israel, Abba Eban denied these 
“unfounded” objections and contended 
that if the Council permitted Syria a 
“right of veto,” Israel would face eco- 
nomic servitude and dependence 
through non-continuation of this proj- 
ect. The general course of the river 
would not be altered, he said; the work 
would not interfere with normal civil- 
ian life; and digging of canals would 
bulwark, rather than lessen, the use- 
fulness of the zone in separating the 
armed forces of the two states. 

Arab lands and rights would not be 
affected, he asserted. In fact, Israel 
was prepared to enter a “binding un- 
dertaking” that the volume of Jordan 
water required by these land owners or 
cultivators for irrigation purposes in 
the zone would remain available in 
future. He asked the Council to help 
overcome obstacles raised against this 
wholly “beneficial” project. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, sup- 
ported the Syrian thesis that the Is- 
raeli workings violated the armistice 
agreement and would radically alter 
conditions of life in the zone. Sir 
Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Paki- 
stan, without going into the substance, 
requested answers to a series of tech- 
nical questions as to the effects of the 
project. 


WORK STOPPED Major-General Vagn 
Bennike, Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine, informed the Council 
by letter that all work had been 
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stopped pending the Council’s consid- 
eration. This was done in accordance 
with the offer originally made by Mr. 
Eban and endorsed in a Council res- 
olution. 


General Bennike’s first letter was 
read at the start of the October 30 
meeting, the third held on the Syrian 
complaint. Prior to stoppage of work, 
it said, the dam which prevented the 
water from running in the western 
channel of the Jordan was removed 
and a concrete dam at the entrance to 
the new canal was completed. A tele- 
gram just received reported that some 
water was leaking into the canal, and 
divers were attempting to plug the 
leaks in the dam. All other work had 
ceased, the message stated. 


SYRIA’S CASE Dr. Zeineddine told the 
Council that his Government was com- 
pelled to raise the issue because all 
other efforts to deal with it effectively 
had failed. The Israeli authorities, he 
said, had refused to abide by the deci- 
sion of the United Nations Chief of 
Staff, who repeatedly instructed them 
to stop the work as being in contraven- 
tion of the Israeli-Syrian General 
Armistice Agreement, 


Emphasizing some of the facts in 
General Bennike’s report to the Coun- 
cil, he noted Israel had publicly rec- 
ognized the need for concurrence of 
the Chairman of the Israel-Syria 
Mixed Armistice Commission in this 
undertaking. Israel, however, had 
started the work before informing the 
Acting Chairman, and without dis- 
closing its real nature and scope. After 
the situation had been investigated, the 
Chief of Staff ordered the work stop- 
ped on September 23. 

Israel’s response, continued Dr. 
Zeineddine, was to put more men and 
machines to work, on day and night 
shifts, while starting an “argumenta- 
tive give-and-take with General Ben- 
nike.” The purpose was to create 
delays in order to develop the project. 


ISRAEL “DECEITFUL” The initial informa- 
tion given by Israel was evidently “in- 
accurate and deceitful,” he charged. 
Under the name, “the Northern Irriga- 


tion Project,” Israel had been building 
a canal to lead the waters of the Jor- 
dan into her territory, with no object 
of carrying out irrigation in the north 
of the zone. When the scope of the 
work became known, Israel had 
brought more para-military forces to 
the zone to enforce its action. 

The decision of the Chief of Staff 
and his final note of October 20 to 
Israel left no doubt whatsoever that 
these works were unwarranted and 
should be stopped, continued the 
Syrian spokesman. He deemed the 
Council’s October 27 decision on sus- 
pension of the project to be a wise 
one, as tension in the area had dimin- 
ished. It was also a clever move on 
Israel’s part to offer to stop work 
temporarily, because the very next day 
the United States had released money 
under special economic aid to Israel. 
The pretext was that Israel, of its own 
accord, was kind enough to help facili- 
tate the Council’s work. 

According to the communication 
from General Bennike, Dr. Zeineddine 
stated, the work had not yet been 
completely stopped. Indeed, the con- 
crete dam which replaces the stone one 
was being constructed on Arab land 
and was one of the serious matters to 
be considered. The final decision by 
the Council was the one that really 
mattered, as the work was only sus- 
pended, and the attendant tensions 
were only suspended. 

In his view, the issue was undoubt- 
edly the most important with which 
the Council had had to deal since 
1948. It was distinct from other phases 
of the Palestine problem — consisting 
only of activity of Israel in the de- 
militarized zone. He hoped it would 
not be “muddled with irrelevant is- 
sues of an economic nature,” which 
would divert attention from the real 
point. Only the implementation of the 
armistice agreement with respect to the 
zone was under consideration. 


BACKGROUND OUTLINED Analyzing the 
elements of the dispute, he termed the 
armistice agreement a military non- 
political pact, unconcerned with ulti- 
mate territorial arrangements. Israel, 
however, was acting as though she had 
sovereignty over the zone. Syria abided 
by the agreement, under which neither 
party was entitled to undertake 
unilaterally any activity in the inter- 
nationally-controlled area. The prin- 
ciple that no military or political 
advantage should be gained under the 
truce was laid down in the agreement. 

It was also clear, the Syrian spokes- 
man went on, that the demilitarized 
zone was established to separate the 
two sides and minimize the possibility 
of conflict. It followed that activity of 
the nature now undertaken, and which 
was opposed by Syria and the United 
Nations Chief of Staff, should be 
halted and the original status restored. 
The project was not designed to re- 
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store civilian life in the zone, a speci- 
fication in the agreement, but served 
as a “sheer innovation” for the bene- 
fit of Israel. 

Discussing the machinery set up to 
implement the agreement, he pointed 
out that the Chief of Staff, who is also 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, was the pivot of the in- 
ternational authority in that area. Is- 
rael was trying to knock out the pivot; 
if that authority was destroyed, there 
would be no armistice for all practical 
purposes, The slaying of Count Ber- 
nadotte was the signal for Israel’s 
embarking on a policy of flouting de- 
cisions, now continuing in this case. 


“STEALING RIVER” Prompt and effective 
action should be taken by the Council 
to end a highly-explosive situation, 
proposed Dr. Zeineddine. The results 
of the contemplated diversion of the 
Jordan would be a military gain for 
Israel; she could put bridges over the 
canal in her own territory to facilitate 
troop movements, and regulate the 
water in the zone at will. Israel was 
going into the zone to “work on steal- 
ing the river.” This would also place 
the whole civilian life of the zone 
literally at Israel’s mercy, for water 
was vital in that arid area. If these 
works were completed, neither the 
rights of the inhabitants nor those of 
Syria could remain secure. 


The potential utility. of the river for 
Syria and Jordan would also be jeop- 
ardized, he observed, since there would 
be no way of getting the waters back 
from Israel. It was obvious, too, that 
the works could not be done without 
the use of Arab land, as Arabs owned 
more than 99 per cent of the zone. 
These owners refused to cede the land, 
and expropriation constituted an act of 
sovereignty which Israel could not per- 
form in this area. 

As for Security Council action, Dr. 
Zeineddine suggested the Council tell 
Israel to behave in a way which does 
not factually or legally affect the 
rights, claims, or positions of the other 
side, safeguarded by the armistice 
agreements; the situation in the zone 
should be brought back to its original 
status; the international machinery to 
help supervise and implement the 
agreement could be locally strength- 
ened through Security Council deci- 
sions or building up the machinery 
“in men and means.” 

Some big powers had been aiding 
Israel, by military, diplomatic, and 
financial means, while it went ahead 
with its policy of aggression and ex- 
pansion, he stated. The money with 
which the present works were under- 
taken, in defiance of the United Na- 
tions, also came from countries repre- 
sented in the Council. 

In due course, he said, “we might 
seek to bring evidence to that effect 
so that these countries, too, might be 
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called upon to assume their interna- 
tional responsibility with that of Israel.” 
At this stage, “we” have reason to 
hope that the excesses of Israel and the 
Zionist organizations are making them 
unbearable even to their very sup- 
porters. Implementation of the agree- 
ment, he warned, may be rendered im- 
possible without positive decisions and 
proper sanctions by the Council. 


ISRAEL'S CASE Mr. Eban began his re- 
ply by saying that the letter from Gen- 
eral Bennike meant complete com- 
pliance with Israel’s undertaking to 
stop work on the project. He referred 
to the “unfounded objections” by Syria 
to execution of the canal plan under 
a concession held by the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. Neither Syria nor 
any other people had its whole na- 
tional future at issue in this case; for 
Israel alone, the principles involved 
touched the very essence of national 
and economic independence. 


The project, he explained, provided 
for erection of a power station at the 
southern end of a new canal extending 
from the river to Lake Tiberias. The 
power generated would in three years 
pay off the cost of the entire project. 
Even after construction of the canal, 
the Jordan would continue to flow in 
its existing bed without alteration of 
its general course. 


The concession granted in 1926 to 
the Corporation constituted a legally- 
established private right deriving from 
the period before Israel’s establish- 
ment, he asserted; it was a right which, 
according to principles of international 
law, any government would be obliged 
to respect and uphold. 


The electricity from the new plant, 
said Mr. Eban, would be used for in- 
dustrial and civilian purposes and 
could also be integrated into broader 
national or regional power or irriga- 
tion schemes. The canal itself could 
form an organic part of any regional 
or national water arrangement. Indeed, 
its construction and location were en- 
tirely consistent with al] regional water 
schemes, For a few years ahead, how- 
ever, Israel was only considering the 
hydroelectric project now under dis- 
cussion. Existence of the plan had 
been on public record for years, and 
at every stage the Israel Government 
had been authoritatively advised by 
experts, mostly from the United States. 


SYRIA UNAFFECTED The River Jordan, 
he went on, did not touch Syrian ter- 
ritory at a single point, nor did the 
Syrian border come up to its banks. 
Thus, the contention that the Jordan 
divided Palestine and Syria was un- 
true. To execute the project was a 
worthy and legitimate objective in it- 
self, but behind this lay an issue of 
principle of far greater scope: was 
Israel’s access to the only meagre 
source of natural power and surplus 


water available to it to be submitted 
to the mercy of a neighboring state 
implacably opposed to co-operation 
with Israel and “bent upon our eco- 
nomic downfall?” 

If such a “sinister” veto were ap- 
proved, he said, Israel would face eco- 
nomic servitude and dependence. 
Large areas would be doomed to per- 
petual aridity. Israel would be perma- 
nently dependent, even for its daily 
bread, on external sources of aid. “This 
is a fate which we are absolutely deter- 
mined to avoid,” he declared. This 
was a Vital issue to Israel, while Syria 
had vast, abundant rivers, 


ARGUMENTS REFUTED The project de- 
served nothing but sympathy and sup- 
port, continued Mr. Eban. It was not 
incompatible with any provision of the 
armistice agreement, nor any interna- 
tional instrument. It had no relevance 
to legitimate military considerations to 
which the United Nations owed de- 
ference. Non-continuation of the proj- 
ect would be an arbitrary violation of 
a valid private concession and of the 
legitimate development interests of Is- 
rael, Finally, it could be carried out 
without prejudice to private land rights 
and without depriving any lands or 
populations of their normal irrigation 
waters, 

In reviewing the background, the 
Israel representative pointed out the 
plan had been first communicated to 
General Bennike on July 31, 1953. In 
the light of assurances given, the Chair- 
man of the Armistice Commission had 
expressed Concurrence in early Septem- 
ber. Although the Chief of Staff later 
requested certain modifications in the 
interests of civilian life, no questions 
regarding the project itself were then 
raised, 

The principles governing United Na- 
tions policy in the demilitarized zone, 
Mr. Eban stated, were laid down in a 
debate three years ago in connection 
with the drainage of the Huleh marshes. 
The rejection of the thesis that Syria’s 
consent was required for execution of 
Israeli development projects, even in- 
volving work in the zone, was the 
most conspicuous and emphatic con- 
clusion which the Security Council 
drew at that time. It was therefore 
strange to see an alleged Syrian right 
of veto invoked again today. 

It had been decisively established, 
he said, that agreement required for 
such projects in the zone was between 
the concessionaire and the Armistice 
Commission Chairman, and that the 
latter could influence such normal 
civilian projects only for the purpose 
of protecting other private interests. 
To back up this argumentation, Mr. 
Eban quoted extensively from the 
Council’s records. The Huleh drainage 
plan, he added, was going forward to 
completion, liberating thousands of 
acres for food production, banishing 
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swamps and promising in time to 
create a new volume of water for the 
Jordan River bed. 

The armistice system, in his delega- 
tion’s opinion, could not operate 
honestly or effectively if there was to 
be no consistency and continuity in its 
jurisprudence. The Council could not 
transform the law of yesterday into the 
illegality of today. 


CRITERIA LISTED The three considera- 
tions authoritatively acknowledged by 
General Bennike as the sole criteria on 
which the right to continue the work 
should be based, said Mr. Eban, were: 
(a) whether the work so far per- 
formed has interfered with normal 
civilian life in the zone; (b) whether 
construction of the projected canal 
within the zone will interfere with such 
life; (c) whether the separation of the 
armed forces of the two parties will 
be affected. The fair conclusion to be 
drawn from General Bennike’s letter 
of October 20 was that if satisfactory 
answers could be found to those ques- 
tions, then the work in the zone may 
proceed. 

Three issues arising under these 
criteria, according to Mr. Eban, were: 
land rights, existing irrigation prac- 
tices, and demilitarization. On the first, 
he said, the project did not necessitate 
digging on Arab-owned land within 
the zone. The Syrian statement that 
99 per cent of the land affected was 
Arab-owned was too fantastic for 
words. His Government had given as- 
surance that four plots of Arab land 
mentioned by General Bennike would 
be in no way affected. These lands, in 
fact, had been especially fenced off. 
No other Arab lands would be dis- 
turbed, either. 


“BINDING UNDERTAKING” Regarding the 
water issue, he said his Government 
reserved its position on some of the 
legal assumptions by General Bennike, 
especially the “remarkable” suggestion 
that Israel in its relations with Syria 
must be governed by the Franco-Brit- 
ish Agreement of March 7, 1923. This 
was a defunct treaty; nevetheless, Is- 
rael was prepared to give a “binding 
undertaking” that the volume of Jor- 
dan water required by Arab land own- 
ers or cultivators for irrigation pur- 
poses in the zone would remain avail- 
able in future. It was ready to embody 
such obligations in a formal instru- 
ment, which if necessary could be in- 
voked internationally by the parties 
concerned. 

In respect to alleged military ad- 
vantages, Mr. Eban was “ a little 
puzzled” by the viewpoint that this 
question was relevant to article 5 of 
the armistice agreement, as this was 
not a military article at all. Israel 
agreed with the opinion of the former 
Chief of Staff that invoking the ques- 
tion of military advantages was con- 
trary to the agreement. Otherwise, the 
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right to go to war was being rec- 
ognized. In any case, “the more canals 
we dig in a demilitarized zone, the 
more effectively can the zone fulfil its 


major function of separating the 
armed forces.” 
Mr. Eban summarized his con- 


clusions as follows: 1) the hydroelec- 
tric project was a legitimate civilian 
project of vital economic benefit which 
the Corporation had a legal right to 
execute, and the canal could easily be 
integrated into regional water projects 
conducive to general welfare; 2) the 
waters concerned passed at no point 
through Syrian territory so that the 
Syrian complaint was_ ill-founded. 
Finally, he reiterated assurances on 
the three issues determining the right 
to continue the project. 

In conclusion, he did not understand 
why Israel was called upon so fre- 
quently to justify the most modest ex- 
ercise of rights and facilities which 
nearly all countries possessed more 
abundantly. It had only 8,000 square 
miles of soil, the greater part of it arid 
and desert. All hopes of enlarged food 
production, of power development and 
irrigation hung upon the Jordan; this 
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meagre resource was the “life artery 
of our country,” yet neighboring coun- 
tries with rich fertile territory and 
great rivers begrudged it. He asked the 
Council to help overcome the obstacles 
raised against this “wholly peaceful 
and constructive work.” 


LEBANON’S DOUBTS Dr. Malik, of Le- 
banon, suggested that General Bennike 
be asked whether the plugging of leaks 
in the dam actually meant stoppage 
of work in the sense of the Council’s 
resolution. He hoped there would be 
no other kinds of leaks — “leaks of 
work.” 

The Israeli statement raised ex- 
traneous issues, he contended. It tried 
to picture Israel as embarking on won- 
derful programs that only the malice 
of the “rich” Arab countries tried to 
prevent. This was over-simplified and 
sentimental. Enormous international 
forces supported Israel, and it was the 
Arab world that was poor. 

The President pointed out that the 
question of seeking further informa- 
tion from General Bennike must be 
decided by the Council. It appeared to 
Henri Hoppenot, of France, that the 
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former’s letter was a clear and full en- 
dorsement of Israel’s fulfilment of its 
undertaking to stop the project. Dr. 
Malik did not press his suggestion, but 
supported a move by Dr. Zeineddine 
that the Chief of Staff be invited to 
participate in further meetings. The 
Council so agreed. 


WORK ALL STOPPED When discussion 
was resumed November 10, another 
letter from General Bennike was read 
to the Council, stating that United Na- 
tions observers found on November 1 
that the work of plugging leaks had 
also stopped. The remainder of the 
meeting was taken up with Dr. Zeined- 
dine’s reply to the earlier Israeli state- 
ment. He made the following main 
points: 


(1) Israel’s action to divert the Jor- 
dan without prior arrangement based 
on the consent of both sides to the 
armistice agreement was “unwar- 
ranted, unilateral action with grave 
military and other consequences,” and 
a breach of the armistice; (2) the proj- 
ect was not the only one that Israel 
or others could undertake for utilizing 
the waters, and many others (such as 
the tTva-Jordan project) would be 
thwarted by execution of the Israeli 
plan; (3).the armistice agreement must 
be fully and unhesitatingly imple- 
mented to close the door to “arrogant 
unilateral actions” and to fulfill an es- 
sential prerequisite for dealing with 
Near Eastern issues; (4) Israel was try- 
ing to free itself from the armistice 
agreement by interpreting or modify- 
ing it.to suit its own purposes; (5) Se- 
curity Council decisions should be 
guided by the intention to implement 
the agreement, not alter it. 


Debate continued on November 18 
with statements by Lebanon, Israel, 
Pakistan, and Syria. Dr. Malik con- 
tended that a number of incontrovert- 
ible facts had been established: (1) 
large-scale work had been started 
without approval of, or prior con- 
sultation with, the other party; (2) 
there was no prior authorization from 
General Bennike, who is responsible 
for the demilitarized zone; (3) this 
work affected the water, lands, and 
property of inhabitants, but there was 
no previous arrangement with them 
about their rights; (4) the work would 
bring about a substantial modification 
of the geophysical features of the zone; 
(5) it also had military consequences 
which were all, according to General 
Bennike, to the advantage of one 
party; (6) if continued, the project 
would produce a definite integration of 
the zone into the economic and hydro- 
electric system of one party; (7) there 
would be a total change in the flow of 
an international river. 


LEBANESE ARGUMENTS ‘These facts, con- 
tinued Dr. Malik, constituted a viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement, re- 
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sulting in a radical alteration of con- 
ditions in the zone. Israel should not 
be allowed to resume work before it 
reached an understanding with the 
other party. The present case went 
beyond the conclusion of the Council 
in the Huleh case. It also went beyond 
the mere supervision of the gradual 
restoration of normal civilian life in 
the zone, for the project prejudiced the 
ultimate settlement. It went also 
beyond the mere interpretation of the 
agreement, for it raised the very prob- 
lem of the military objective of creat- 
ing and maintaining the zone. It fur- 
ther affected the question of sover- 
eignty in the zone, amounting to 
unilateral alteration of some clauses 
of the agreement. 


Besides, he said, the decision in the 
Huleh case had been ineffective. An 
objective inquiry would show that Is- 
rael had not faithfully implemented 
that decision. 


Regardless of Israeli or Syrian 
claims to sovereignty over the zone, 
Dr. Malik went on, the interpretation 
given by United Nations officials and 
the Security Council was that, until 
final settlement was reached, no state 
was sovereign in the zone. Therefore, 
there was no single authority presently 
entitled to consider itself heir to the 
British mandatory authority and 
which could decide whether the con- 
cession of the Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration was still applicable in the 
zone or in the interests of the in- 
habitants. 

The United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization, he declared, was 
not exercising the rights of a sovereign 
state in the zone. Its task was limited 
to supervision of the implementation 
of relevant clauses of the armistice 
agreement. A modification of condi- 
tions in the zone as radical as this 
project planned was to the disadvan- 
tage of the state which had not given 
its consent. It established a de facto 
situation which prejudged, in favor of 
one party, the question of sovereignty 
over the zone. Therefore, the work 
should be suspended until the sov- 
ereignty question was decided in a 
final settlement or the two parties had 
agreed on the legality and usefulness 
of the project. 

The respect of international obliga- 
tions was as vital to survival of Israel 
as its alleged economic dynamism, Dr. 
Malik concluded. Peace could never 
come about so long as one state took 
international law into its own hands, 
trusting that it could “get away with 
iu 

Mr. Eban reiterated the Israeli posi- 
tion as detailed at the earlier meeting; 
repudiated the Syrian arguments, and 
appealed to the Council to dismiss the 
complaint. 


PAKISTAN’S QUESTIONS Requesting more 
information before expressing a view 


on the merits of the case, Sir Moham- 
mad thought the Secretariat could 
provide the answers. He wanted to 
know how the frontier of Israel as 
visualized in the General Assembly 
resolution of 1947 ran through the de- 
militarized zone. Also, what were the 
existing uses in respect of irrigation or 
other advantages enjoyed by Syrian 
nationals within Syrian territory from 
the disputed stretch of the river? 


The Pakistani representative asked 
what was the area of the Buteiha Farm 
which received irrigation from the Jor- 
dan, and if there were other lands that 
derived advantages from it. Would it 
be possible at a later stage to convert 
the works into an irrigation project? 
If so, what was the maximum quantity 
of water that might at any time be 
withdrawn from the river for that use? 
Would the volume of water or salinity 
of Lake Tiberias be affected? How 
would the advantages derived by the 
State of Jordan be affected? 


Stating that some of General Ben- 
nike’s conclusions were contested by 
Israel, he also suggested that the Chief 
of Staff might wish to comment. The 
Council President indicated the ques- 
tions were constructive, but that most 
were so highly technical as to require 
answers either by General Bennike 
or through a new, on-the-spot study 
by experts. The latter course, he said, 
might possibly be made the subject of 
a proposal by a member of the Coun- 
cil. As for the final Pakistani point, 
the President believed it would be up 
to General Bennike to decide whether 
to supply additional comments. 


Sir Mohammad agreed this was en- 
tirely within the official’s discretion. 
As to his other questions, he said he 
would explain later the relevance of 
these matters so that the Council could 
decide what procedure to follow. 


SYRIAN REPLY Before adjournment, Dr. 
Zeineddine commented that the Israeli 
statement showed a great deal of rap- 
prochement with Syria’s position, 
which might facilitate a swift deci- 
sion. However, the issue was not social 
and economic progress, but one of 
peace in the Middle East and respect 
for international treaties, for the armi- 
stice agreement, and for United Na- 
tions authority. 


He said the present project was only 
part of the “old” Israeli large-scale 
irrigation scheme, Whether it fitted in 
with the new Tva plan was not a mat- 
ter for engineers alone; juridical and 
political factors had to be considered. 
The Tva plan would be international, 
while the Israeli project was to be 
based on unilateral action. The best 
thing to do was to close the door defi- 
nitely on such unilateral action. 
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Non-Governmental Organization 


Representatives at Headquarters 


Discussion on Public Information About United Nations, 


Message Read From Secretary-General, Secretariat 


and Specialized Agency Representatives Heard 


BOUT 150 representatives and ob- 

servers from Non-Governmental 
Organizations convened on November 
11 at Headquarters to participate in a 
special conference on United Nations 
information, called by the Department 
of Public Information. 

Participants were from international 
Non-Governmental Organizations with 
headquarters in the United States, 
United States national Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations which maintain 
observers accredited to the Department 
of Public Information, and interna- 
tional organizations with accredited 
representatives in the United States. 
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The conference at its opening ses- 
sion heard a message from Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold (page 
512) read by Benjamin Cohen, Assis- 
tant Secretary-General in charge:of the 
Department of Public Information. 

Mr. Cohen, on his own behalf, said 
that his department recognized the 
importance of frequent meetings with 
the representatives of non-government- 
al organizations. He was eager to learn 
what was in their minds and to dis- 
cover new ways of making the co- 
operation more fruitful. The presence 
of the NGo representatives at the con- 
ference was the best demonstration of 


the fact that cynics were faced by a 
large body of those who realize that 
the work for peace is not a task for 
the world organization alone. He 
called the non-governmental organiza- 
tions the best and loyal friends of the 
United Nations. 


CHILDREN’S FUND In the afternoon the 
conference discussed the subjects of 
this year’s Essay Contest, The Role of 
Non-Governmental Organizations in 
the Implementation of the Principles 
of the United Nations and United 
Nations Technical Assistance and 
Peace; later the members considered 
the question of participation of Non- 
Governmental Organizations in United 
Nations activities in the field of hu- 
man rights. 

The next day, November 12, the 
conference heard a report on the Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund. Moses 
Moskowitz, of the Consultative Coun- 
cil of Jewish Organizations, outlined 
the functions of the Nco Committee 
On UNICEF as first, co-ordination of 
activities of non-governmental organ- 
izations on UNICEF’s behalf and acting 
as a clearing house for them; and 
second, liaison with the administration 
and the Executive Board of UNICEF. 
The conference was also informed 
about a Hallowe’en project under 
which children in the United States 
collected money for milk for children 
in other countries. 

The discussion on public opinion 
and the United Nations was introduced 
in the conference by Dr. Janet Robb, 
representing the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, who, 
among other things, commented on 
various points raised in a working 
paper prepared on this subject by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 

She dealt with some of the misun- 
derstandings about the United Nations 
such as the conception that the United 
Nations is a super-state, that its work 
is completely paralyzed by the “cold 
war,” that it is too costly. She urged 
the value of having information ma- 
terial on the United Nations translated 
and made available in many languages. 


INFORMATION MATERIAL During the fol- 
lowing discussion, various speakers 
noted that experience showed that 
public opinion in the United States 
about the United Nations was more 
favorable than would appear from a 
section of the press. It was stated that 
even in areas generally considered iso- 
lationist there was an underlying posi- 
tive interest in the United Nations. 

While some delegates wished to have 
more information material for teach- 
ing about the United Nations, others 
expressed the view that the main task 
should be to make the people conscious 
of the philosophy of the Charter and 
of the meaning of its principles. 
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Roger Baldwin, of New York, with Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the President of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Baldwin is the President of the International League for the Rights of Man. 


The need was stressed for more 
simple and dramatic information ma- 
terial about the United Nations. A 
play distributed by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization on technical 
assistance work in the Far East was 
given as an example of a very useful 
means of popularizing the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. 


Other speakers underlined the im- 
portance of getting information to 
young people, of the contribution of 
religious groups, of exchange of pub- 
lications about the United Nations. 


A resolution, which the conference 
adopted unanimously, expressed to the 
Secretary-General the appreciation for 
his message “and his recognition of 
the significance of the concept of the 
Non-Governmental Organizations, and 
his confidence in these organizations 
as a means of furthering the objectives 
of the United Nations.” 

The conference later heard reports 
on the work of four specialized agen- 
cies—the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, the World Health Organization 
and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information spoke on 
the co-operation of NGO’s with the 
Department. 


STUDY COMMITTEE Dr. Owen E. Pence, 
of the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s 
presented the report on behalf of the 
Study Committee of the Conference 
of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations on Public Information, 
of which he is presently chairman. The 
Study Committee was created by the 
Third Conference -of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information, which 
met at Lake Success in April, 1949. 
The task of the Committee is “to 
study the problem of national, local 
and community -information and in- 
terest in the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies.” 

In surveying the activities of the 
Committee, Dr. Pence pointed out 


that in its work it is concerned not 
only with the fact of co-operation but 
the scope and efficiency of co-opera- 
tion, and is seeking ways by which 
programs in this field can be objec- 
tively evaluated. 

Jean Dupuy, of the Department of 
Public Information, Secretary of the 
Conference, reported on the Regional 
Conference of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations organized by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information in Geneva, 
Switzerland. This conference, in which 
154 organizations from about 15 Eu- 
ropean countries were represented, 
aroused great interest, he said, because 
of the questions dealt with. Particular 
attention, he said, had been given to 
three reports presented: a paper by 
Tor Gjesdal, Principal Director of the 
Department of Public Information, on 
the problems facing the eighth session 
of the General Assembly; a study of 
some aspects of population problems, 
including the exchange of general in- 
formation on this subject in view of 
the forthcoming World Conference on 
Population to be held in Rome in 
1954; and a paper of legal and histori- 
cal nature regarding the United Na- 
tions Charter which was reread at the 
request of a number of organizations. 


FILMS EVALUATED At its closing session 
in the afternoon of November 13, the 
Conference evaluated a number of 
films and filmstrips produced by the 
Department of Public Information. 
Later, members listened to a preview 
of a broadcast prepared by United Na- 
tions Radio for Human Rights Day, 
December 10. Benjamin Cohen made 
a closing statement to the Confer- 
ence in which he expressed appre- 
ciation that the Conference had ap- 
proached all the issues on its agenda 
with great understanding. He described 
Non-Governmental Organizations as 
a most effective channel through which 
the basic philosophy of the United 
Nations and the lofty purposes of the 
Charter could be brought to the 
people. 


Mr. Cohen paid tribute to the de- 
gree to which the Economic and Social 
Council achieved the co-operation of 
the specialized agencies and co-ordina- 
tion of their work, which he termed 
“unique” in the history of interna- 
tional development. Technical Assist- 
ance was the symbol of this co-opera- 
tion, he said. The works of Technical 
Assistance and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund were a translation in- 
to practical action of the concept of 


‘ brotherhood. Realization of a responsi- 


bility towards those who are less 
fortunate was a matter of enlightened 
self-interest. There was no international 
security without individual security, 
he concluded. 
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Secretary-General Says: “Co-operation of Non-Governmental Organizations 
Invaluable Help in Enlightening Public Opinion” 


XACTLY thirty-five years ago, at 

this very hour on November 11, 
1918, hostilities came to an end in the 
First World War. Despite all efforts 
to secure peace the world, after a few 
years of optimism, began to move 
rapidly towards the Second World 
War, and once again countless brave 
men shed their blood on countless 
battlefields, Today, once more, Gov- 
ernments are working to establish and 
secure a lasting peace. But whatever 
measure of goodwill they bring to that 
work, the cause cannot be finally won 
unless the peoples of the world under- 
stand that the work is their responsi- 
bility too. 

It seems to me appropriate to re- 
mind you of this anniversary and this 
lesson of the past at the opening of 
this conference of yours, which is to 
examine in all its aspects what I con- 
sider one of today’s vital problems: 
the evolution of public opinion towards 
the development of those sentiments 
of international solidarity to which the 
United Nations gives life and sub- 
stance. What we must make clear, and 
what you must make clear with us, 
is that everything that is done here is 
a work of solidarity not only in the 
endeavor to achieve security, but also 
in the struggle against the germs of 
war: poverty, sickness and ignorance. 
CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL Your co-op- 
eration in this task of education is 
necessary, indeed indispensable. You 


know that we are doing our utmost 
to further and to develop that co-op- 
eration, in keeping with the letter and 
spirit of the Charter; this conference 
is yet another of the many proofs of 
this. But the purpose of these meetings 
goes far beyond our personal contacts. 
While it is always a pleasure for us to 
see you here, demonstrating by your 
presence and your constant relations 
with the Department of Public Infor- 
mation your considered and loyal sup- 
port of our principles and our com- 
mon task, you will no doubt agree with 
me that in the last analysis the impor- 
tant thing is the use that is made of 
these contacts—the use that you make 
of them and the use that is made of 
them by those you represent in your 
respective organizations 

I know that this is no easy task. Day 
after day we feel how difficult it is. 
I know it seems to some that the gulf 
between realities and idea!s is growing 
ever greater. The United Nations has 
to reckon not only with the small 
minority of its avowed enemies; we 
must also bear in mind the vast mass 
of the sceptical, the apathetic, and of 
those who give way to the idea of the 
inevitability of war. 

We must raise men’s spirits above 
these passing disappointments; we 


must show that peace is a continuous 
task and that its foundation can rest 
only on the regular functioning of the 
United Nations, 


THE MORAL PROBLEM Finally, let us not 
forget that it is not only material prob- 
lems that we are called upon to solve; 
that there is a moral problem, too, 
which demands some reconciliation of 
men’s minds. That is what has been 
called freedom from fear, which is to 
be sought in the endeavor toward a 
world of peace and progress. How can 
we fail to make people understand, for 
instance, how unthinkable it would be 
that the world should devote all its 
strength, the most magnificent powers 
with which the genius of man has 
endowed it, to the preparation of its 
own destruction? 


I know that I do not have to con- 
vince you, but let me repeat that your 
co-operation is invaluable to us in so 
far as you yourselves help to form the 
minds of the people. Enlighten public 
opinion, for no one can defend what 
he does not understand. At the same 
time, bring home to the public the 
importance of their support; make 
them realize that only through their 
efforts can the promises made to all 
the victims of all the wars be fulfilled. 
Let us remember, on this anniversary, 
that it is on their sacrifices that this 
edifice has been raised. 


It is my hope that your work, actu- 
ated both by these ideals and by these 
practical considerations, will meet with 
all the success that We may expect of it. 





ere 


The United Nations holds weekly meetings with representatives of non-governmental organizations, addressed by persons from various depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, both from Headquarters and the field, Delegates, and distinguished visitors. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt speaking at a meeting. 
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PLEDGING CONFERENCE for voluntary contributions for expanded technical assistance program 
was concluded with signature of Final Act. Here Philippe de Seynes is signing Act for France. 


Record Amount Pledged to Finance 
Technical Aid Work in 1954 


Sixty-Two States Offer Equivalent of $23,750,000 
to Provide Skills Needed to Help Advance 


Economies of Under-Developed Areas 


HE equivalent of $23,755,711 has 
te far been pledged to help the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries during 1954 under 
the multilateral skill-sharing operations 
of the United Nations and seven 
specialized agencies, known as the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 


The amount—consisting of volun- 
tary contributions by 61 nations which 
are either Members of the United Na- 
tions or of one or more of its special- 
ized agencies, or both, plus a first 
“token offer” of $2,000 by the Holy 
See—is the largest ever offered for a 
given financial period since the ex- 
panded program was launched in 
1950. 


Of this amount, $23,617,378 was 
promised at a pledging conference— 
the fourth of its kind—held at United 
Nations Headquarters on November 
i2-13. 


This provisional total (which in- 
cludes matching funds provided for in 
the pledges by Belgium, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and other governments) may eventual- 
ly be even higher, the conference was 
told by David Owen, Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Board 
which co-ordinates the activities of the 
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international organizations under this 
program. Further pledges, he said, 
might be expected from several other 
governments which had already indi- 
cated their willingness to contribute, 
though they were in no position to 
announce pledges at the conference. 


(Shortly after the conference ended, 
Poland pledged the equivalent of $75,- 
000, and Paraguay $8,000.) 


A number of pledges for 1954 were 
higher than those for 1953. Canada’s 
pledge, for instance, was 87! per cent 
higher. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM At the opening of 
the conference, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold outlined the many im- 
portant ways in which the program 
supplements the efforts made by the 
under-developed countries themselves, 
as follows: 

“It is helping them to survey and 
appraise their natural resources; to 
find, in the light of modern knowledge, 
the hidden possibilities in their lands, 
their minerals, their forests, and their 
wealth in the waters of the seas and 
the lakes. 

“It is helping them to use and to 
develop their resources in ways most 
suited to their own techniques and to 
the particular stage of their own de- 


velopment; by its international recruit- 
ment the program is able to bring in 
experts with the experience and knowl- 
edge to tackle a range of problems 
that is world-wide. 

“It is helping them to make the best 
use of their scarcest resource—capital 
—and opening up new opportunities 
for capital investment. 

“It is helping them improve their 
their public administration and to plan 
and to co-ordinate their economic de- 
velopment. 

“It is helping them develop the sup- 
porting work in health, education and 
social welfare which are at the heart 
of higher living standards. 

“In each of these fields the expanded 
program can play only a small part 
against the immense problem. But 
often it is the work of the pioneer. 
Possibilities have been opened up 
which were ‘not susvected before and 
a new stimulus has been given to the 
work for development. These are ways 
in which a technical assistance pro- 
gram may generate greater results from 
small beginnings. It is a spark and a 
catalyst... . 

“For centuries, peoples and coun- 
tries have shared their ideas and tech- 
niques in other ways. But now, the in- 
ternational character of this program 
suggests that we dare to hope that 
knowledge and skills can be shared in 
the interests of mankind itself. I say 
we dare to hope because we stand only 
on the fringe of such a future. An ad- 
vance against the expanding hori- 
zons will be for us, as for all pioneers, 
not simply a matter of toil and the 
force of sinew, but an act of faith. 
There is a challenge here to match our 
faith, and our vision, for in this ex- 
panded program we have the promise 
of what is truly the world’s work, done 
by and for the peoples of the world.” 





TARGET The contributions target for 
1954 was $25,300,000. For the 1953 
target of $25,000,000 some $22,000,- 
000 was pledged by 69 governments. 
For 1952, $18,795,355 was pledged 
by 64 countries against a target of 
$20,000,000, while for the first finan- 
cial period, (July 1, 1950, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951) 56 countries offered 
$20.070,260. 

The largest pledge for 1954 is that 
of the United States, which is prepared 
to contribute to a maximum of $14, 
750,000. It offered $12,750,000, if the 
total pledges of the other governments 
reached $8,500,000, plus additional 
funds, up to $2,000,000, on a 40-60 
matching basis for any further 
amounts up to $3,000,000 pledged by 
other countries above $8,500,000. 

The pledges by Canada, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom also provide 
for a maximum and a minimum sum 
depending on total pledges by others. 


WILLINGNESS TO CONTRIBUTE The U.S.S.R. 
and Poland, represented at a pledging 
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conference for the first time, stated 
that while they would be prepared to 
contribute to the program for 1954, 
the amount of their pledges would de- 
pend on how their 1953 contributions 
(first announced last summer in the 
Economic and Social Council) were 
used. The U.S.S.R. offered 4,000,000 
rubles, or the equivalent of $1,000,000, 
for 1953, while Poland offered 300,000 
zlotys, equivalent to $75,000. 

Representatives of these two coun- 
tries declared at the conference that 
their contributions to the expanded 
program should be spent through the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and not through the 
specialized agencies, for services pro- 
vided by their countries. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., announcing their 
first pledges to the program at the 
conference, also specified: that their 
contributions should be spent through 
the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administration and for services 
provided by their countries. They 
have offered 200,000 rubles (equiva- 
lent to $50,000) and 500,000 rubles 
($125,000) respectively. Czechoslo- 
vakia also made its first pledge to 
the program for 500,000 korunay 
($69,444). 

Indonesia was the first country to 
offer a pledge for a period longer than 
One year, It pledged 2,250,000 rupiahs 
for the three years, 1954/56, to be 
paid in three annual! installments of 
750,000 rupiahs. 


FINAL ACT The conference ended with 
the signing of the Final Act which 
notes with satisfaction the pledges 
made to the program for 1954 and 
stresses the pressing need for prompt 
payment of contributions. 

It also expresses the belief of the 
Fourth Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence that the results so far achieved 
by the expanded program demonstrate 
the important contribution which it 
has made and is capable of making in 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

The Final Act voiced the desire, 
too, that the program “shall continue 
to play an increasingly effective role 
in the achievement of higher standards 
of living for the people of under-de- 
veloped areas,” and recommended that 
governments and participating agen- 
cies “pay due regard to making the 
aims and operations of the program 
more widely known.” 

December 31, 1953, was set as the 
“cut-off” date for any further pledges 
after the conference, for purposes of 
calculating matching contributions and 
signing of the Final Act. Pledges may, 
however, be made later, but not for 
matching purposes. 


Most contribution pledges are still 
subject to final governmental or par- 
liamentary approval. 
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SRI AAS YN 


PLEDGES FOR TECHNICAL AID IN 1954 


The following is a list of governments which had by November 23 pledged 
contributions to the expanded technical assistance program for 1954, indicating 
the unofficial approximate dollar equivalents of the national currencies. 


Country 


. Afghanistan 
. Argentina 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


. Canada 

. Ceylon 

. Chile 

. China 

. Colombia 

. Costa Rica 

. Czechoslovakia 
. Denmark 

. Ecuador 

. Egypt 


El Salvador 
Ethiopia 


. Finland 
. France 
. Germany, Federal 


Republic of 


. Greece 
. Guatemala 
. Haiti 

28. Honduras 
. Iceland 
. India 
. Indonesia 


Iran 


. Iraq 
34. Israel 
. Italy 
. Laos 
. Lebanon 
. Liberia 
. Libya 
. Luxembourg 
. Mexico 
. Monaco 
. Netherlands 
. New Zealand 
. Norway 
. Pakistan 
. Paraguay 
. Philippines 
. Poland 
. Sweden 
. Switzerland 
. Thailand 
. Turkey 


Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 
United Kingdom 


: United States 
. Uruguay 


58. Vatican City 


2 Kroner 1,500,000 has been earmarked for special purposes. 


. Venezuela 
. Vietnam 

. Yemen 

. Yugoslavia 


Local Currency 


Equivalent of US$ 
Argentine pesos 
Equivalent of US$ 
Schillings 
Equivalent of US$ 
Bolivianos 
Cruzeiros 
Equivalent of US$ 


Rubles 

United States $ 
United States $ 
Chilean pesos 
Equivalent of US$ 
United States $ 
United States $ 
Crowns 

Danish kroner 
Sucres 

Egyptian pounds 
United States $ 
Equivalent of US$ 
Equivalent of US$ 
French francs 


D. Marks 
Equivalent of US$ 
United States $ 
United States $ 
United States $ 
Icelandic kronur 
Equivalent of US$ 
Rupiahs 
Equivalent of US$ 
Dinars 

Israeli pounds 
Lire 

Piastres 

Lebanese pounds 
United States $ 
United States $ 
United States $ 
Mexican pesos 
French francs 
Netherlands guilders 
New Zealand pounds 
Norwegian kroner 
Pakistan rupees 
United States $ 
Philippine pesos 
Polish zlotys 
Swedish kronor 
Swiss francs 

Baht 

Turkish pounds 


Rubles 

Pounds sterling 
United States $ 
Equivalent of US$ 
United States $ 
Equivalent of US$ 
Equivalent of US$ 
Indian rupees 
Equivalent of US$ 


US Dollar 

Equivalent 
10,000 
300,000 
400,000 
19,231 


Amount 


1,500,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
10,000,000 


200,000 
1,500,000 
15,000 
6,480,000 


125,000 


6,000 
500,000, 


422,625,000 
625,000 
7,500 
12,000 
8,000 
45,000 

750,000° 
5,000 
60,000,000 

1 


00,000 
26,000 


514,000 

500,000 

600,000* 
13,752,284 


2,000 


125,000 
1,680,202 
13,752,284° 


10,000 


Total Pledges for 1954 $23,755,711 


1 Basic pledge $270,000 to be increased by $13,500 for each million dollars of total pledges 
above $20 million, up to a maximum of the equivalent of $337,500, 


3 A total pledge of 2,250,000 rupiahs for the period 1954/56 was announced, 750,000 to 
be paid annually, 

* Pledge to be increased by £50,000 if pledges exceed $25 million. 

5 Based on $12,750,000 for first pledges totalling $8,500,000; additional pledges up to 
$3,000,000 matched at a 40/60 ratio; maximum pledge $14,750,000. 
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Recommendations on Freedom of 


Information, Self-Determination 


Third Committee Also Adopts Resolutions on 


Human Rights, Including Petitions and 


Communications, Internal Migration, 


Maintenance Obligations 


HE Third (Social, Humanitarian, 

and Cultural) Committee, which 
since October 20 has been discussing 
various parts of two Chapters (IV and 
V) of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, had, through Novem- 
ber 18, disposed of ten items, Other 
items in the chapters had ‘been dealt 
with earlier. A discussion on the ques- 
tion of forced labor will be held 
separately. Matters before the Com- 
mittee include: the work of the Social 
Commission, narcotic drugs, popula- 
tion, international co-operation on 
cartography and human rights, includ- 
ing freedom of information and the 
right to self-determination. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION The Coun- 
cil in 1952 appointed Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines, to serve for 
one year in his personal capacity as a 
Special Rapporteur on freedom of in- 
formation. Mr. Lopez submitted his 
report to the Council at last summer’s 
session in Geneva, but the Council ad- 
journed consideration of it to the next 
session. Mr. Lopez, appearing before 
the Committee by invitation, said that 
his report covered a wide range of 
problems relating to freedom of in- 
formation, summarized the work pre- 
viously done, and examined the rea- 
sons for the United Nations’ failure in 
that field. (See the BULLETIN vol. 
XIV, no. 12.) Since May the situation 
had changed in a number of countries, 
and he would supply the Council with 
the latest information at his disposal 
on the new developments. 

The principles on which his report 
was based, Mr. Lopez said, were: (1) 
a free society could use freedom with- 
out destroying it and without being 
destroyed by it; (2) restrictions on 
liberty in general and on freedom of 
information in particular must be dis- 
trusted, except such as were essential 
to the preservation of freedom; (3) 
the information profession had the 
means and the capacity to raise the 
standards of conduct of its members, 
thus forestalling corrective measures 
by governments; (4) in order to pro- 
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mote freedom of information there 
were certain matters on which gov- 
ernments alone were competent to act 
— in such matters the profession 
should encourage instead of resist gov- 
ernmental or intergovernmental ac- 
tion; (5) measures to promote free- 
dom of information must go beyond 
ensuring the right of journalists to im- 
part information so as to ensure the 
equal right of the public to receive 
accurate information; (6) while coun- 
tries with highly developed informa- 
tion media were properly interested 
in the untrammelled rights of their 
correspondents to gather and publish 
news, the under-developed countries 
were no less. justifiably concerned 
about the responsible exercise of that 
right by correspondents and measures 
to increase information facilities for 
their own peoples; (7) the world 
could no more live in peace, half well- 
informed and half ill-informed, than 
if it were half well-fed and half ill-fed; 
(8) any easing of tension or any gen- 
eral peaceful settlement in the world 
would require the relaxation of the use 
of the spoken or printed word as a 
weapon of hostile propaganda. 


On other aspects of freedom of in- 
formation, the Committee considered: 
the progress made by the Secretary- 
General in establishing relations with 
information enterprises and profes- 
sional organizations looking to a pos- 
sible international conference on a 
code of ethics; progress of a program 
of concrete action for the development 
of information facilities in under-de- 
veloped regions, signatures to a Con- 
vention, adopted at the seventh session, 
on Gathering and Transmission of 
News; and the draft conventon on 
freedom of information which the 
Council had not considered at its most 
recent session. 


John P. Humphrey, Acting Princi- 
pal Director of the Department of 
Social Affairs, reported that the 
Convention on the International Right 
of Correction had been signed by five 
states. It would come into force when 


any six had deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification or accession; no 
ratification or accession had been re- 
ceived so far. 


The study of measures for the en- 
couragement and development of in- 
dependent domestic information enter- 
prises was ready for the recent session 
of the Council; when the Council de- 
cided to postpone consideration of the 
matter, the Secretary-General availed 
himself of the extra time at his dis- 
posal to attempt to improve the work 
which would appear shortly. 


In regard to the journalists’ code of 
ethics, even before the Assembly had 
adopted its resolution at the seventh 
session, the Secretary-General, at the 
Council’s request, had begun consulta- 
tions with about 500 information en- 
terprises. Acting upon the Assembly 
resolution, he had sent a further letter 
to those enterprises; only 54 of them 
had replied. In those circumstances, 
the Secretary-General was not able to 
state whether a representative group of 
information enterprises and of profes- 
sional associations desired to co-oper- 
ate with him in organizing an inter- 
national professional conference for 
the purpose of preparing and adopting 
a final text of a code. 


VOTING The Committee, on Novem- 
ber 5, recommended that the Assem- 
bly request the Council to give priority 
attention to’ problems of freedom of 
information and asked the Secretary- 
General to complete a plan for the 
development of information facilities 
in under-developed areas of the world. 


The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 42 to none, with 6 abstentions: 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 


The text, as adopted, consolidated 
a draft resolution submitted by Chile, 
Egypt, France, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay, and amendments 
submitted by Afghanistan and Turkey. 


The resolution: 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the decisions contained in its 
resolutions on freedom of information 
adopted at its seventh. session, 


Regretting that the Economic and So- 
cial Council was unable to give consid- 
eration at its sixteenth session to the 
subject of freedom of information, in- 
cluding the Report of its Rapporteur 
(E/2426), 


Noting that at its sixteenth session the 
Economic and Social Council postponed 
consideration of the question of freedom 
of information to its seventeenth session, 
and decided, by agreement with the Rap- 
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porteur, that the Rapporteur would pre- 
sent his report at the seventeenth session, 

Noting that the General Assembly has 
not studied the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information at its sixth, 
seventh and eighth sessions and that the 
Economic and Social Council at its six- 
teenth session did not consider the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information 
concurrently with the Report of the Rap- 
porteur, 

1. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to give priority at its seventeenth 
session to discussion of freedom of in- 
formation, including the Report of the 
Rapporteur, and to the formulation, in 
accordance with the provisions of resolu- 
tion 631 (VII) of the General Assembly, 
of recommendations for the consideration 
of the General Assembly at its ninth 
session; 

2. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council, in its discussion of freedom of 
information, to take into account the 
views expressed on this subject at the 
seventh and eighth sessions of the General 
Assembly; and 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
complete the report on a program of 
concrete action for the development of 
information facilities in under-developed 
regions in the world, requested in resolu- 
tion 632 (VII), in time for consideration 
at the seventeenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


Another resolution, submitted by 
Saudi Arabia and Syria and adopted 
November 9, by 44 to 5, with 5 
abstentions, recommends inviting the 
Secretary-General to address a further 
communication to professional asso- 
ciations which have not yet replied 
and requesting the Secretary-General 
to bring the text of the present resolu- 
tion to the notice of the information 
enterprises and national and interna- 
tional associations to which he com- 
municated the draft code. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANTS AND FEDERAL 
STATES Under the constitutions of most 
federal states, legislative, executive, 
and judicial competence is divided 
between the federal authorities and 
those of the countrys’ constituent 
states, provinces, lander, cantons, or 
other sub-divisions. Several govern- 
ments, notably India, Australia, Can- 
ada, and the United States, have as- 
serted that the draft covenants create 
special constitutional problems for 
federal states. Provisions of a cov- 
enant might require amendment of 
internal legislation which would be 
wholly or partly within the competence 
of the political sub-divisions of that 
state; and the federal governments 
could not bind the constitutent units 
to action. The covenants should, it was 
argued, contain provisions recognizing 
this problem. 

The Committee had before it two 
draft resolutions. One, by Egypt, 
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would request the Commission not to 
include provisions relating to federal 
states in the covenants. The other, by 
Australia, would draw the attention of 
the Commission to a General Assem- 
bly request in 1950 for action on the 
matter and would invite Member 
states, the specialized agencies, and 
the non-governmental organizations to 
submit their views before February 
1, 1954, The Committee, on Novem- 
ber 13, adopted a proposal by Saudi 
Arabia to transmit to the Council the 
two draft resolutions, an amendment 
by Guatemala which would request an 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice on the desirability of includ- 
ing such an article, and the records of 
the Committee’s debate, to the Com- 
mission. The vote was 40 to none, with 
8 abstentions. 


PETITION A proposal to include in the 
proposed covenants the right of peti- 
tion to the Commission by individuals, 
duly constituted groups and recognized 
non-governmental organizations was 
made by Ecuador, Egypt, Guatemala, 
the Philippines, and Uruguay. It was 
argued that the value of the covenants 
would be questionable were the right 
of petition not granted. An argument 
in Opposition was that, apart from 
practical considerations, which would 
be considerable, of establishing ma- 
chinery for hearing what might be an 
overwhelming number of petitions, 
to proceed as proposed would allow 
states not parties to the covenants to 
invite individuals or non-governmental 
organizations to submit complaints 


against states parties but not the re- 
verse. China moved to transmit the 
joint draft resolution to the tenth ses- 
sion of the Commission together with 
the records of the discussion in the 





Committee. The sponsors of the draft 
resolution agreed, on November 14, 
to vote first on China’s proposal, and 
it was adopted by a vote of 34 to 3, 
with 10 abstentions. 


COMMUNICATIONS The United Nations 
receives communications alleging a 
variety of violations of human rights. 
The Secretary-General compiles and 
distributes a confidential list to the 
Commission in closed session with- 
out divulging the identity of the au- 
thors, except where they have been 
divulged or there is no objection. 
Copies (without the names of the au- 
thors except as noted above) are furn- 
ished to Member states where named. 
Writers of communication are notified 
of the procedure by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Egypt proposed that the Commis- 
sion undertake an examination of each 
communication received and refer seri- 
ous allegations to the governments 
concerned, and that the Council should 
receive, with the replies of comments 
of governments, those the Commission 
thought the.Council should consider. 
The new proposal, it was argued, 
might by moral pressure reduce viola- 
tions. And the present procedure was 
damaging to the United Nations’ pres- 
tige. Opponents argued that the plan 
would give the Commission juridical 
capacity in determining what com- 
plaints were serious, a function it was 
not competent to fulfill. In roll call 
votes 11 for, 26 against, and 12 
abstentions, and 9 to 26, 13 absten- 
tions, both parts of the proposal were 
rejected. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIAL COMMISSION 
Iraq proposed an expansion (to an un- 
specified number) of the membership 
of the Social Commission and sug- 
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gested that the Commission meet an- 
nually rather than every two years. 
The intention was to permit the Com- 
mission to follow closely the develop- 
ments in social progress in the under- 
developed countries and to include 
more members from those countries. 
Opposition was directed to the in- 
creased expense that would result if 
the proposal were adopted. It was also 
felt that biennial meetings give both 
the Members and the Secretariat time 
to make the fullest use of documents. 
A draft resolution proposed by Cana- 
da and adopted on November 11 
would invite the Council, reviewing 
the organization of its functional com- 
missions in 1954, to consider the Iraq 
proposal and the amendments sug- 
gested, one of which proposed that the 
Commission consider establishment of 
a small number of committees of ex- 
perts to deal with technical matters. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION While interna- 
tional migration has been the subject 
of study by the Population Commis- 
sion and by such other agencies of the 
United Nations as the International 
Labor Organization and the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, internal 
migration has been little studied by 
international organizations. Brazil, In- 
donesia, Mexico, and Peru proposed 
that the Assembly invite the Council 
to arrange for studies of internal 


migration at the request of states. Such 
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studies, they said, should be under- 
taken with due regard for the need of 
improved statistics for purposes of in- 
ternational comparison; the close rela- 
tionship between internal migration 
and economic, social, and even cul- 
tural factors; and the need for simul- 
taneous study of international migra- 
tion. Field studies of internal migration 
should be made in connection with 
studies on subjects like geographic dis- 
tribution of population, natural re- 
sources, and labor supply. 

The Council might organize ques- 
tionnaires and fellowships, encourage 
preparation of descriptive material. 
Opponents argued that problems of in- 
ternal migration did not fall within the 
competence of the United Nations but 
were exclusively the concern of nation- 
al governments. The Committee, on 
November 3, by a vote of 40 to 5, with 
5 abstentions, adopted this resolution: 


The General Assembly, 

Considering the close connection exist- 
ing between internal movements of pop- 
ulation and the economic and social prog- 
ress in the economically less developed 
countries, 

Noting with satisfaction that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in examining 
the work of the Population Commission, 
has recently paid attention to the prob- 
lems of internal migration (resolution 
471 D (XV)) which have generally not 
been sufficiently studied, 





Jose Antonio Encinas, left, of Peru and Alejandro Huizi-Aguiar, of Venezuela. 





1. Invites the Economic and Social 
Council, in co-operation with th Inter- 
national Labor Organization and other 
interested agencies, to develop, within 
available resources, an appropriate pro- 
gram of studies on internal migration, 
especially in the economically less de- 
veloped countries, to be carried out at the 
request of the countries concerned; and 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
communicate the records of the debate 
on this question in the General Assembly 
at its eighth session to the Economic and 
Social Council for its guidance and in- 
formation. 


MAINTENANCE OBLIGATONS In August 
1952, a Committee of Experts pre- 
pared two international instruments, 
a draft convention on the recovery 
abroad of claims for maintenance and 
a draft of a model convention on the 
enforcement abroad of maintenance 
orders. The Committee’s report was 
submitted to the Council’s spring ses- 
sion this year, but the Council post- 
poned consideration of it until its 
next session in the spring of 1954. 
This problem results from the aban- 
donment of families by persons who 
live in another country and who do 
not provide for their support; the pro- 
posed conventions seek to ease the 
procedure to induce the persons in- 
volved to comply with their mainte- 
nance obligations. A draft resolution 
sponsored by Brazil, Denmark, Greece, 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden was 
adopted on November 4 by a vote of 
43 to none with 6 abstentions and 
recommended: 


The General Assembly, 

Having noted that the question of the 
reciprocal recognition and enforcement 
abroad of maintenance obligations has 
been before the Economic and Social 
Council which, at its fifteenth session, 
decided to postpone consideration until 
its sevententh session, 

Being aware of the urgent need to im- 
prove the situation of members of fami- 
lies whose legal supporters living in an- 
other country fail to comply with their 
maintenance obligations, 

Requests the Economic and _ Social 
Council to do its utmost to complete, if 
possible, its work on this question in 
such time as to enable it to report on the 
results to the General Assembly at its 
next regular session. 


RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION At the 
direction of the General Assembly, the 
Human Rights Commission, at its 
eighth session in 1952, drafted an 
article on the right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples and nations for inclu- 
sion in the draft conenants on human 
rights. It also adopted two resolutions 
containing recommendations on inter- 
national respect for this right. The first 
of these called on Member states to 
uphold the principle of self-determina- 
tion of all peoples and nations. It 
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also called on all those responsible for 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
to facilitate the exercise of the right 
of seif-determination of their peoples 
in accordance with the principles and 
spirit of the Charter and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned. A plebiscite, preferably under 
United Nations auspices, was men- 
tioned as a means of ascertaining the 
popular wish, In its second resolution, 
the Commission recommended that 
administering authorities should volun- 
tarily include information on the politi- 
cal progress of the people of these 
territories. 

The Assembly last year approved 
these resolutions substantially as adop- 
ted; and, considering that these were 
not the only steps that could be 
taken to promote respect of the right, 
added a recommendation that the 
Council should ask the Commission to 
continue preparing recommendations, 
particularly relating to steps that might 
be taken by various organs of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to develop international re- 
spect for the right. Though the item 
was on the agenda of the Commission 
at its session last summer, it was not 
reached. 

In the Committee, twenty countries 
sponsored a draft resolution concern- 
ing the right to self-determination. It 
recalled earlier requests of the As- 
sembly and the Council for recom- 
mendations by the Commission con- 
cerning international respects for the 
right of peoples and nations to self-de- 
termination; took into consideration 
that the Commission had not yet been 
able to carry out this request; and 
asked the Commission to give due 
priority to the preparation of such 
recommendations at its tenth session. 
At the same time, the resolution pro- 
posed transmittal to the Commission 
of the summary records of the debate. 

Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay, and 
Yemen were the sponsors, 

To this Argentina submitted an 
amendment eventually revised to read 
“recalling also resolution 648 (VII) 
of the General Assembly.” (The reso- 
lution, among other things, set forth a 
list of factors to be taken into account 
in deciding whether a territory is or is 
not a territory whose people have not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government. ) 

No representative of an administer- 
ing power took part in the debate. 
Some explained that in voting against 
they were reaffirming views expressed 
on previous occasions, 

Proponents of the proposal de- 
scribed it as one in furtherance of a 
fundamental principle set forth in the 
Charter. They stressed the vital 
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The General Assembly, 


Recalling resolution 637 C (VII) 
of the General Assembly, and resolu- 
tion 472 (XV) of the Economic and 
Social Council inviting the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to make rec- 
ommendations concerning the inter- 
national respect for the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion, 

Recalling also General Assembly 
resolution 648 (VII), 

Considering that the Commission 
on Human Rights had been unable 
due to lack of time to prepare such 
recommendations at its ninth session, 

Considering the importance of the 
observance and respect for the right 
of self-determination in the promotion 
of world peace and of friendly rela- 
tions between peoples and nations, 

1. Requests the Commission on 
Human Rights to give due priority to 
the preparation of such recommenda- 
tions at its tenth session, 


2. Requests the Secretary-General 
to transmit to the Commission on 
Human Rights the summary records 
of the debate on the matter. 


importance of the right in  pre- 
serving peace in the world and main- 
taining friendly relations between 
countries. They saw a need for urgent 
action and practical measures and 
wanted the Commission to study the 
question as a matter of priority. In 
previous discussions in the Assembly, 
in the Council, and in the Commis- 
sion, representatives of administering 
authorities presented, among others, 
this argument: the concern of the 
United Nations for self-determination 
of people should not be solely with 
dependent territories but also with ter- 
ritories which had lost their independ- 
ence or which were in danger of losing 
it, thus stressing the universal nature 
of the right to self-determination. 


VOTING The resolution as amended 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 39 
to 8: Australia, Belgium, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom (all administering authori- 
ties) and Turkey and Union of South 
Africa. Six abstained: Canada, China, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Thailand. 
The United States, also an administer- 
ing power, voted for. 

On November 20 the Committee 
adopted a resolution requesting the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
study at its 10th session (1954) three 
draft resolutions submitted by the 
United States concerning “the develop- 
ment of the work of the United Na- 
tions for wider observance of, and re- 
spect for, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms throughout the 
world.” 


The proposals were submitted to the 
Commission on Human Rights last 
May but have not yet been considered. 

The first calls for annual reports by 
governments on human rights matters; 
the second suggests that the Commis- 
sion should select specific fields for 
study under the direction of experts; 
and the third would establish United 
Nations technical assistance in the field 
of human rights. 

By a roll call vote of 36 to 5 (Bye- 
lorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Uk- 
raine, U.S.S.R.) with 7 abstentions 
(Afghanistan, Ethiopia, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria) the 
Committee adopted a draft resolution 
sponsored by Egypt and the Philip- 
pines, and ameded by Syria. The 
resolution: as amended: 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that under Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter the Members of the 
United Nations have pledged themselves 
to take joint and separate action to pro- 
mote universal respect for, and obser- 
vance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion; 

Desiring to advance as rapidly as pos- 
sible respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
and to stimulate Member States to press 
forward toward attaining the goals set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 

Noting that the Commission on Human 
Rights, at its ninth session, considered 
three draft resolutions concerning devel- 
opment of the work of the United Na- 
tions for wider observance of, and respect 
for, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world; and 

Noting that the Economic and Social 
Council, in resolution 501 C (XVI), re- 
quested Member States and specialized 
agencies to submit their comments on 
the draft resolutions (E/CN.4/L.266/ 
Rev.2,. E/CN.4/L267/Rev.1 and E/ 
CN.4/L.268) and the amendments thereto 
to the Secretary-General in so far as 
possible by October 1, 1953: 

Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to ask the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights: 

(a) to consider at its tenth session 
the three draft resolutions concerning 
the development of the work of the 
United Nations for wider observance 
of, and respect for, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world, and to prepare, if possible to 
supplement the provisions of the cov- 
enants on human rights, recommenda- 
tions thereon, in order that these 
recommendations may be considered 
by the Economic and Social Council 
at its eighteenth session; and 

(b) to take account at its tenth 
session of the comments made by 
Member States and specialized agen- 
cies and of the views expressed on this 
subject at the eighth session of the 
General Assembly. 
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Evacuation of Troops from Burma 


Awaited Before Further Discussion 


Political Committee Informed of Arrangements for 


Airlift of 2,000 Men and Dependents 


from Thailand to Taiwan 


URMA’s complaint of aggression 

against it by the Republic of 
China was discussed by the General 
Assembly’s First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee at five meetings be- 
tween October 31 and November 5, 
after which further consideration was 
adjourned to a date not earlier than 
November 23, 

At the seventh session, on April 23, 
1953, it will be recalled, the Assembly 
declared that the presence, hostile 
activities, and depradations of foreign 
forces in the territory of Burma con- 
stituted a violation of the territory 
and sovereignty of Burma. 


The presence of those forces was 
condemned, and the Assembly de- 
clared that they must be disarmed and 
either agree to internment or leave 
Burma forthwith. All states were re- 
quested to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of 
Burma. 

The Assembly also recommended 
that negotiations then in progress 
through the good offices of certain 
Member states should be pursued in 
order to end this serious situation by 
the immediate disarmament and with- 
drawal of the foreign forces from 
Burma or their disarmament and in- 
ternment, 

All states were urged to aid Burma, 
on its request, to facilitate by peace- 
ful means the evacuation of these 
forces; and to refrain from giving any 
assistance to them which might enable 
them to remain in Burma or continue 
their hostile acts against that country. 

Finally, the Assembly invited Burma 
to report on the situation to the eighth 
session. 


NEGOTIATIONS REPORTED The report by 
Burma, dated September 10, 1953, 
said that as a result of the efforts of 
the United States Ambassadors at Ran- 
goon, Bangkok, and Taipeh, a four- 
nation committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the United States, 
Thailand, Burma, and the Republic of 
China came to be formed, the aim of 
which was to discuss the means and 
the procedure of evacuating the troops. 
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After telling about the subsequent 
negotiations, the report stated that 
Burma had come to the view that there 
was no sincerity on the part of the 
Chinese, and that even if they should 
make a pretence of evacuating General 
Li Mi’s troops from Burma, it would 
be only along the lines expressed in a 
news item from Taipeh on August 5— 
that a small group would be repa- 
triated to Taiwan from Burma in order 
to protect Nationalist China’s position 
in the United Nations. 


EVACUATION OF 2,000 When the First 
Committee began discussing the ques- 
tion on October 31, it had before it, 
in addition to this report and other 
documents submitted by Burma, a 
copy of a statement made by George 
K. C. Yeh, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Republic of China, on 
October 8, on the evacuation of Chi- 
nese irregulars under General Li Mi’s 
command in Burma, and a copy of a 
statement issued by the Joint Military 
Committee in Bangkok on October 29. 


The latter (for the text, see box in 
next column) reported that preliminary 
action had been taken for the evacua- 
tion of about 2,000 troops, together 
with their dependents, from Burma 
through Thailand to Taiwan, with the 
first group due to arrive at the border 
during the first week of November. 
The Republic of China, the statement 
said, had given assurance that all for- 
eign forces refusing to leave Burma 
under this plan were disavowed and 
that it would not help those remaining 
with any supplies. 


AIRLIFT ARRANGED Later, on November 
4, Archibald J. Carey, Jr., of the 
United States, told the First Commit- 
tee that American Embassy officials in 
Bangkok had entered into a contract 
for the airlift of the troops, which pro- 
vided for the non-stop flight from 
Lampang to Taipeh of about 200 a 
day, 50 to a plane. The airlift would 
continue until the Evacuation Com- 
mittee was satisfied that all the for- 
eign troops and their dependents who 
had been persuaded to evacuate had 


Statement Issued by Joint Mili- 

tary Committee in Bangkok on 

October 29, 1953, and Transmit- 

ted to First Committee on Behalf 

of China, Thailand, and United 
States 


The Republic of China has assured 
Thailand and the United States that 
about 2,000 foreign forces together 
with their dependents will be evacu- 
ated from Burma; that all foreign 
forces refusing to leave Burma under 
this plan are disavowed; and that it 
will not help those remaining with 
any supplies. 

This proposal was made to the 
Burmese Government through diplo- 
matic channels, and the latter has 
agreed that although she did not feel 
able to rejoin the Joint Military Com- 
mittee in Bangkok, she would not 
interfere with the proposed evacua- 
tion; would assure co-operation with 
the Joint Military Committee as far 
as possible; and that military action 
against the evacuees would cease until 
November 15, on provision that the 
Republic of China accepted these as- 
surances. The Republic of China as- 
sented to this; therefore, there is agree- 
ment between Thailand, the Republic 
of China, and the United States on 
the evacuation, and Burma agrees 
not to interfere and to co-operate with 
the Joint Military Committee. On 
this basis, Thailand, the Republic of 
China, and the United States have 
proceeded to take preliminary action, 
including arrangement for housing, 
security, evacuation team, and air 
transport. 

The first group of evacuees is due 
to arrive at the border during the 
first week of November for reception 
by the Joint Military Committee and 
evacuation through Thailand to Tai- 
wan, 





in fact departed. The cost would be 
borne by the United States, China, and 
Thailand. 

The first of the evacuees — 400 — 
would be expected to arrive at Tachi- 
lek on November 7, a minimum of 
150 on November 8, at least 100 on 
November 9, another 100 the next day, 
and additional numbers quickly there- 
after until approximately 2,000 would 
have been evacuated. 

The Thai representative on the Joint 
Military Committee, said Mr. Carey, 
had stated that his country would be 
prepared to receive the groups on the 
dates indicated, and the United States 
members of the American evacuation 
team had arrived at Bangkok on Octo- 
ber 30 

The Burmese Government had ac- 
cepted the evacuation plan in principle 
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and had given assurances of full co- 
operation in facilitating the evacuation. 
A Burmese observer group had pro- 
ceeded to Bangkok on November | 
and was expected to accompany the 
Joint Military Committee and the 
United States, Thai, and Chinese 
evacuation teams to the north of Thai- 
land on November 4. 


The first staging point would be at 
Tachilek, a small village on the Thai- 
Burmese border. There the troops 
would be disarmed under the super- 
vision of the military control teams 
operating under the direction of the 
Joint Evacuation Committee. The 
troops would then cross the border 
to Mae Sai in Thailand and be taken 
to another staging point at Mae Chan. 
From there they would be transported 
by truck and bus to Lampang to board 
planes for Taipeh. All arrangements 
for handling the troops after their en- 
trance into Thailand would be care- 
fully directed by the Government of 
Thailand. 


CONTINUING INTEREST Mr. Carey said 
that the interest of the United States 
in the problem would not cease with 
this evacuation of troops and their de- 
pendents. After they had left Burmese 
soil, his Government would hope to be 
able again to consult with the in- 
terested parties regarding any further 
action. So long as the countries direct- 
ly concerned continued to find the ef- 
forts of the United States helpful, it 
would stand ready and willing to be of 
whatever service it could. 


Earlier, Mr. Carey had said that 
without the co-operation and hospital- 
ity of Thailand, the operation could 
not have been carried out. The United 
States deplored the presence of for- 
eign troops in Burmese territory. The 
Chinese Government had _ clearly 
stated that its policy was the removal 
of as many irregulars as possible. It 
was nevertheless evident that the Chi- 
nese Government exercised a very 
limited influence over those troops. 
The United States therefore felt that 
the removal of all the foreign forces 
amenable to the influence of the Chi- 
nese Government would constitute 
substantially the limit of what could 
be achieved by international action. 
Such removal, when achieved, would 
constitute a substantial implementa- 
tion of the April 23 resolution. 


THE DEBATE Twenty-five delegations 
took part in the debate in the Com- 
mittee before it was adjourned, includ- 
ing those of Burma and China. Justice 
U Myint Thein declared that Burma 
would regard the evacuation of the 
2,000 men as only a first instalment, 
while Dr. T. F. Tsiang said the Chinese 
Government had lost all control over 
those irregular forces and had com- 
pletely and unreservedly disavowed all 
those who refused to leave Burmese 
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soil. He opposed the adjournment on 
the ground that it pre-scheduled an- 
other round of debates which would 
not help the future development of the 
question. (Points from the statements 
by Justice Thein and Dr. Tsiang are 
given below and on page 522.) 
Hopes were expressed by many 
representatives that the plan to evacu- 
ate at least some of the intruders 
would be successful and that it might 
result in the dispersal of the remain- 


der. In any event, observed Selwyn 
Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, the 
evacuation would make it easier for 
the Burmese authorities to deal with 
the others. Until the whole force was 
permanently dispersed, he said, the 
United Nations could not claim that 
the problem had been solved. 

The Chinese authorities should con- 
tinue to persuade those forces, he 
added, and to give clear indications of 


(Continued on page 523) 





Points from Statements by U Myint Thein, of Burma 


OCTOBER 31, 1953 


In 1950 a force of 1,700 men from 
Yunnan entrenched themselves in Bur- 
mese territory. In 1952 their numbers 
were increased to 12,000 by reinforce- 
ments from Formosa and local recruit- 
ment. At the seventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Burma complained that 
that army formed part of the Chinese 
army and was being maintained by For- 
mosa, that it was committing depreda- 
tions in Burma, and that it had joined 
forces with the Karen insurgents to fight 
the Burmese Government. In its resolu- 
tion of April 23, 1953, the Assembly 
refrained from condemning the Formosa 
Government, for the majority considered 
that to do so would impede a solution. 
Unfortunately, the situation has not 
changed, and no solution has yet been 
achieved. Burma has given an account of 
the development of the situation in a 
report to the Assembly. 

It took a month of untiring effort by 
the United States ambassadors at Ran- 
goon, Bangkok, and Taipeh to bring 
about the first meeting of the Four-Na- 
tion Committee. Burma had decided to 
co-operate unreservedly, although it had 
doubts about the Kuomintang’s sincerity. 
At the outset, on May 23, 1953, the 
Chinese representative stated that For- 
mosa could only use its influence on 
General Li Mi, not compel him. 

Since the discussions were making slow 
progress, the Burmese representative 
entered into direct discussion with the 
Chinese representative, who accepted the 
plans for evacuation in principle. On his 
return from Formosa, however, the 
Chinese representative raised the question 
of civilians who had been detained for 
collaborating with the invaders. While 
that matter was outside the Committee’s 
competence, Burma nevertheless replied 
that such civilians would be allowed to 
depart as freely as the soldiers, who had 
done much more harm. 


“JUNGLE” GENERALS Everything seemed 
settled when the Chinese representative 
proposed sending for the “jungle” gen- 
erals. The generals made hostile state- 
ments to the press against Burma and 
flatly refused to leave the country. The 
Burmese delegation, exasperated, there- 
upon asked the Committee whether the 
Chinese intentions were sincere. It was 


learned at that time that the Chinese pro- 
posed to make a token evacuation to 
coincide with the eighth session of the 
Assembly: the generals’ attitude and cer- 
tain intercepted letters made it clear that 
General Li Tse Feng was to take over 
Li Mi’s forces almost intact. To obtain 
definite pledges, Burma asked for the 
evacuation of 5,000 men in three months, 
but the Chinese representative spoke of 
an “ultimatum” and made no counter-pro- 
posals, and the negotiations collapsed 
at 3 p.m. on September 17. The Kuomin- 
tang then decided to accept an evacuation 
scheme, certain details of which had been 
worked out by the Committee in the 
absence of Burma. The figure proposed 
was 2,000 men. 


Meanwhile, the marauders were con- 
tinuing their depredations and penetrating 
deep into Burma: in the north they were 
plundering rice and other crops, while 
in the south they were burning outposts 
and government depots with the Karen 
insurgents. At the same time they were 
continuing their traffic in opium and 
wolfram. 


Burma, after having stayed its hand 
at the request of its friends, resorted to 
the bombing of hideouts and strongholds, 
and the Taipeh authorities protested to 
the United Nations. With regard to the 
air raids on Monghsat, Burma could not 
be blamed for bombing an enemy strong- 
hold on its own territory; moreover, the 
raids were carried out on September 20, 
22, and 23 and October 1, and there had 
not been any assembly for evacuation up 
to October 1, if indeed any such prepara- 
tions were made subsequently. 

Burma was informed about October 1 
that there was a chance of withdrawal, 
and it stopped the air raids in deference 
to the wishes of its friends. Only areas 
north and south of Monghsat were 
bombed, for Burma was informed both 
in the Four-Nation Committee and 
privately that there were bandit forces 
there not under the control of Li Mi. In 
any case, there were no bombing op- 
erations since October 14. 


10,000 TO BE LEFT The United States 
Ambassador at Rangoon continued to 
strive for a solution, and on October 6 
it was learned that the forces evacuated 
would number between 1,500 and 2,000 
men. In other words, 10,000 men would 
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still be left to embarrass the Burmese in 
their domestic and international relations 
and would have to be fought in difficult 
terrain. Nevertheless, Burma replied on 
October 14 that it would not interfere 
with the departure of the 2,000 men 
against whom operations would cease 
until November 15, but it emphasized 
that the Chinese who had brought the 
original force and expanded it should be 
responsible for the removal of the entire 
body from Burma. 

Regarding the communique issued by 
the Three-Nation Committee on October 
29 (see box on page 519), it remains to 
be seen whether the 2,000 men will really 
be withdrawn by November 15. THe 
communique mentioned that the Chinese 
would give no assistance to those remain- 
ing in Burma, an undertaking which was 
also given by George K. C. Yeh, Minister 
for Foregin Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea, in a statement on October 8, 
which proves once more that the army 
is maintained by Formosa. Disavowal of 
the Chinese remaining behind in Burma 
will not result in compliance with the 
resolution of the Assembly, and Burma 
continues to insist that the entire force 
must be liquidated. There is reason to 
fear that Taipeh’s disavowal of those 
unwilling to leave Burma is part of a 
strategy to make a token show of re- 
moval at the time of the Assembly ses- 
sion. At most, the headquarters will be 
moved from Monghsat to another place 
in Burma, and, even. if Li Tse Feng be 
disavowed, he will remain-in Burma as 
Commander. 

Letters have shown that there is an 
army of 3,000 in the vicinity of Bhamo 
and Myitkyina, far north of Monghsat, 
under the orders of Chiang Kai-shek 
and Li Mi who could easily order with- 
drawal from Burma, the more so _ be- 
cause the troops concerned are ready to 
go. 

Troops stationed far south of Mongh- 
sat. in the Mawchi-Moulmein area are al- 
so under the control of Li Mi. The latter 
had an airstrip built near Mse, and his 
new plan is merely to shift his head- 
quarters. 

If the Taipeh Government moves out 
a token force, it will naturally be from 
the base which it intends to abandon. 
As for the troops in the north and south 
areas, the Chinese representative in the 
Four-Nation Committee has said that it 
is unnecessary to make any evacuation 
plans for them because Li Mi does not 
control them. It is clear, however, from 
seized letters that the plan is to leave Li 
Tse Feng in headquarters either north 
or south of Monghsat. 

Reports from Taipeh on October 7 
and 17 indicated that Li Mi would 
fight on to the end and that Li Tse Feng 
had asked the Nationalist Government 
to reconsider the proposed evacuation. 


“FIRST INSTALMENT” Burma will regard 
the evacuation of the 2,000 men as only 
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JUSTICE U MYINT THEIN 


a first instalment. Moreover, the with- 
drawal of the troops, who entered Burma 
without permission, cannot be made con- 
ditional on the signing of an agreement 
which Burma cannot be criticized for not 
having signed. After bringing in and re- 
inforcing an invading force, the Chinese 
would like to get out of the venture with- 
out loss by merely evacuating 2,000 men. 
But Chiang Kai-shek and Li Mi are 
under a moral duty to remove their 
entire forces and to disarm the local 
recruits who do not wish to go to 
Formosa. 


The First Committee must think of 
ways and means of implementing the 
mild resolution adopted at the seventh 
session. While refraining from submitting 
any draft resolution, Burma reiterates 
that the activities of the Kuomintang 
Army in Burma were fostered by the 
authorities in Formosa and that they 
should be branded as aggressors. It be- 
lieves that many delegations secretly 
agree that the situation is intolerable 
even if for other considerations they are 
unable to say so publicly. 


Burma is deeply grateful for the efforts 
of the United States. But in dealing with 
the authorities in Formosa, moral pres- 
sure is perhaps not enough. If the For- 
mosan authorities were threatened with 
ouster from their seat in the United Na- 
tions, the Kuomintang Army would dis- 
appear within a month, and this process 
would take only a day if the United 
States threatened to suspend its assist- 
ance. 





The Kuomintang Army is no threat 
to the People’s Republic of China and 
serves no purpose other than to antago- 
nize and plunder the Burmese. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1953 


The authenticity of the evidence as to 
the direct link between Taipeh and 
General Li Mi’s army has not been 
challenged. As for the argument that 
the Formosa Government has lost all 
control over those forces, which alleged- 
ly used without authority the name of 
President Chiang Kai-shek for their own 
purposes, the fact that Chiang Kai-shek 
did not repudiate those forces leads to 
the inference that he could not do so 
because they are his own men. 


The undertaking that an attempt would 
be made to remove 2,000 men and that 
the remainder would be disavowed is no 
consolation, or even the semblance of a 
solution, to the victims of aggression, 
the Burmese people. Burma can feel only 
pessimistic regarding the outcome, par- 
ticularly because, almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of the proposal, 
the Kuomintang intensified their cam- 
paign. Reports appear to indicate that 
those troops intend to launch a _ post- 
monsoon offensive against the forces of 
the Government of Burma. 

Regarding Dr. Tsiang’s contention that 
the matter should have been solved the 
Chinese way, it should not be forgotten 
that the Burmese Government sought to 
solve the problem through friendly gov- 
ernments as far back as early 1951. But 
nothing was done, not because of the 
peculiar psychology or the fanaticism of 
Li Mi and his generals, but because the 
authorities on Formosa did not wish to 
solve it. 


The view expressed by the United 
States that the evacuation of 2,000 men 
would be a substantial implementation 
of the Assembly’s resolution, that the 
degree of influence exercised by the 
Chinese Government over the large ma- 
jority of the forces is small, and that it 
is not in the power of other governments 
to secure complete evacuation of those 
forces by peaceful means may at a later 
stage be used by the authorities in For-. 
mosa as an endorsement by the United 
States of their stand that no more than 
2,000 men can be evacuated. While 1t 
might be the first step of a long journey, 
by itself that project is no substantial 
implementation of the resolution even 
if it were carried out. Other governments 
may not be able to secure a complete 
evacuation, but they may well be able 
to make the Chinese Nationalist forces 
in Burma ineffective or liquidate them 
entirely. One way would be to ensure 
that the aid given away by a charitable 
people is not misused to harass a friend- 
ly country. Organizations maintaining the 
guerillas can be liquidated or at least 
investigated. General Chiang Kai-shek 
can be persuaded to repudiate the troops 
involved. 
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OCTOBER 31, 1953 


The Joint Military Committee met at 
Bangkok in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, and 
the statement issued on October 29 (see 
box on page 519) represents a positive 
result to be recorded to the credit of the 
United Nations. The figure of 2,000 per- 
sons to be evacuated is approximate, for 
it does not include the families of those 
persons, It is in no sense restrictive; the 
Chinese Government has never placed 
any limit on the number of irregular 
troops to be evacuated. It is prepared 
to welcome all those who can be induced 
to return. The figure of 2,000 is merely 
the one given to the Chinese Government 
by the leaders of the forces concerned. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Government 
has completely and unreservedly dis- 
avowed. all those who refuse to leave 
Burmese soil. 

Difficulties are involved in such an 
operation. It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of the forces. In principal, 
there were 1,700 in the beginning; the 
Burmese estimate their number at 12,000; 
estimates of 30,000 and 7,000 have been 
advanced. The composition of those 
forces is also difficult to ascertain. They 
are not all Chinese, for there are also 
Karens, Kachins, Chins, Shans, and Bur- 
mese. The troops’ equipment is scanty 
and mediocre; half are without weapons. 
Their supply lines are diverse and pre- 
carious. 

Isolation in the jungle has, however, 
created among those troops a_ special 
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Points from Statements by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China 


ideology expressed by a _ propaganda 
varying largely with the persons to 
whom it is addressed. They are fanatical 
in support of their anti-communist mis- 
sion, which they envisage in their own 
peculiar way. The Chinese Government, 
of course, has quite different ideas about 
the fight against communism; but it is 
also clear that that Government has lost 
all control over those irregular forces. 


In the efforts made by that Govern- 
ment to conform to the Assembly’s April 
resolution, the United Nations docu- 
ments on the subject were transmitted 
through the Secretariat to Formosa and 
distributed to General Li Mi and his 
supporters, among others. Dr. Tsiang 
himself went to Taiwan to explain the 
matter to the Legislature and describe 
the position of the United Nations. He 
actually had an interview with General 
Li Mi, whom he attempted to convince, 
but he found in him a fanatic who 
thought himself responsible for the cam- 
paign against communism in South Asia. 


In the Joint Military Committee at 
Bangkok, the United States and Thailand 
offered their good offices to China and 
Burma. That Committee met for four 
months. Its work was not easy, especial- 
ly for the Chinese military representative 
who had to ascertain, by agreement with 
the leaders of the irregular forces, the 
number to be evacuated and the place 
of evacuation. In view of those difficul- 
ties, the Chinese Government in August 
sent Ambassador Shao into the Burmese 
jungle with promises of welcome for 
those who returned and severe warnings 
that it would see that those who stayed 
in Burma against its wishes are refused 
all assistance from outside. Partly as a 
result of those efforts, the leaders of the 
Yunnan Anti-Communist National Salva- 
tion Army agreed to evacuate the six 
places specified by the representatives of 
Burma in the Joint Committee and to 
try and persuade as many as possible of 
their forces to agree to leave Burma. In 
mid-September, the leaders informed the 
Chinese Government that they had in- 
duced 2,000 soldiers to return to For- 
mosa with their families. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1953 


The Chinese Government proposed to 
the Four-Power Committee in Bangkok 
that evacuation of foreign troops in Bur- 
ma should be started right away without 
deciding in advance the number to be 
evacuated, but Burma did not accept 
that approach. Thus the Chinese Gov- 
ernment could not be held responsible 
for limiting the number to be evacuated. 
Its aim has been, and ‘remains, to con- 
vince General Li Mi that his forces 
should be evacuated, since it is for him 
to unravel the problem he has himself 
created. The Chinese Government hopes 
that it can persuade General Li Mi to 
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announce publicly to all the irregulars 
in Burma that their army is dissolved. 
Although some may think that method 
peculiar, the Chinese Government, know- 
ing the Chinese mind, considers it the 
best approach. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1953 


The Chinese Government hopes that, 
once evacuation begins, the early evacu- 
ees will help promote further evacuation. 
It places no limitation on the number 
to be evacuated and is ready to receive 
any others the United Nations or the 
Burmese Government can persuade or 
coerce to leave. 


Although during the debate several 
representatives have given a _ sinister 
meaning to the word “disavow,” neither 
the Joint Military Committee nor the 
Chinese Government believes there is 
anything sinister in it. “Disavowal” of 
the forces remaining in Burma means 
that those irregulars will be told that they 
do not have the sympathy, far less the 
support or approval, of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Such disavowal will also dis- 
courage overseas Chinese from supplying 
resources to the irregulars. 


The representative of Burma suggested 
that the President of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment should repudiate General Li Mi. 
Although the latter could be removed, 
others would succeed him. The Govern- 
ment has not repudiated General Li Mi, 
but has persuaded him to use his in- 
fluence to induce 2,000 to leave and 
hopes he will openly proclaim the dis- 
solution of the whole force. When Gen- 
eral Li Mi’s influence has been exhausted, 
the question of repudiation may arise. 
Before that stage is reached, repudiation 
would not be helpful but would compli- 
cate the task. 


SAFETY OF EVACUEES One way in which 
the Burmese Government could be help- 
ful is in implementing its assurances 
with regard to abstention from military 
action against people assembled for evac- 
uation. The Chinese Government has 
complained not about general military 
activities of the Burmese army, but 
against those activities which threaten 
either the evacuees or the safety zones 
designated as assembling points. If the 
evacuees were to suffer heavy casualties, 
the Chinese Government could not fulfill 
its undertakings to the leaders of the 
irregular forces, and the evacuation plans 
might be upset. 

Hotheads among the Chinese people 
try to make their compatriots believe 
that the Government at Rangoon is a 
puppet of Peiping. Although the more 
reasonable elements know that this is 
not true, the Burmese Government might 
find a way to help the reasonable Chinese 
people prove the incorrectness of that 
thesis. 

The far-sighted people of Burma and 
the far-sighted people of China can ar- 
range a “conspiracy” to solve the present 
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question in the interest of their long- 
term relations. The present unhappy 
situation is a transient phase, and good- 
neighborliness can again come to exist 
between the two countries. 


EVACUATION OF TROOPS 
(Continued from page 520) 


their own desires. The pattern of con- 
duct must be based on world public 
opinion, and the parties themselves 
must be persuaded to take the action 
which would remove the cause of fric- 
tion. If there was still no solution, the 
Organization must consider taking 
other measures, either collectively or 
by individual Members. However, if 
the undertakings already given were 
faithfully carried out, there was no rea- 
son why the problem should present 
itself again to the United Nations. 


RESOLUTION STILL IN FORCE Leslie Knox 


Munro, of New Zealand, among others, 
felt that the factors which had justified 
adoption of a moderate resolution in 
April still seemed valid. That resolu- 
tion was still in force, and submission 
of any further proposal would be pre- 
mature. 

A number of delegations expressed 
satisfaction with the results of the 
negotiations, while others were critical 
of the Chinese Government. 


Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek, of 
Egypt, hoped that the partial evacua- 
tion would be the first step toward 
complete evacuation of all Chinese 
troops. Dr. Tsiang’s statement left no 
doubt that his Government would con- 
tinue to exert all its efforts to bring 
that matter to a happy conclusion and 
afford complete satisfaction to Burma. 


Emile Najar, of Israel, noted that 
undertakings declared to be impossible 
six months before had been solemnly 
assumed by the Government of For- 
mosa, But that Government, he said, 
was far from having exhausted the 
possibilities open to it, and the Assem- 
bly was entitled to ask it to make new 
efforts to achieve more substantial 
results. If the necessary action was not 
taken to restore peace in Burma, the 
Organization and its Members could 
only state more precisely and more 
actively their views on the responsi- 
bility and liability involved. 

The Chinese Government, stated 
Henry F. Cooper, of Liberia, had not 
done what it could have done. 


“THREAT TO PEACE” Dr. Abu Hanifah, 
of Indonesia, regarded the situation as 
a threat to peace and stability in South- 
east Asia. It represented, he said, an 
act of flagrant aggression by the forces 
of one country against another. The 
Assembly’s resolution had failed to 
solve the problem, and the recent 
agreement did not give rise to opti- 
mism. The Formosa authorities must 
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be convinced of their responsibilities 
and be persuaded to withdraw all their 
armed forces from Burmese territory. 
The United States should use all its 
powers of persuasion to that end. 

The representative of Yugoslavia, 
Vladimir Popovic, asserted that the 
Assembly must clearly see to it that 
the authorities on Formosa were not 
permitted to make a mockery of its 
unanimous will. Formosa must make 
certain that aid to the troops should 
cease forthwith and that they be with- 
drawn speedily and effectively. 

Charles Lucet, of France, thought 
that an appeal to the troops by Chiang 
Kai-shek would be effective. Also an 
appeal to the numerous and wealthy 
Chinese colonies in bordering states, 
asking them to heed the Assembly’s 
resolution, would probably do much to 
reduce the resources of the forces in- 
volved. He nevertheless regarded the 
situation as encouraging. The resolu- 
tion remained valid, so there was no 
need to strengthen it, but the Assem- 
bly should continue to give the matter 
vigilant attention. 


Pakistan, stated A. H. B. Tyabji, 
had thought of submitting a draft res- 
olution commending the four powers 
for their co-operation and noting with 
satisfaction the forthcoming evacuation 
while declaring nevertheless that that 
action did not in itself constitute a 
solution to the problem, for which the 
moral responsibility lay mainly with 
Nationalist China. In such a case, 
satisfaction should also be expressed 
at the intervention of the United Na- 
tions, and the negotiations between 
Burma and Nationalist China should 
be encouraged. After hearing the vari- 
ous statements, however, Pakistan had 
decided not to take that initiative. 


Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
saw no reason for any great enthusi- 
asm for the limited degree of achieve- 
ment which had marked the labors of 
60 nations. The first thing to aim at, 
he said, was the absolute denial of any 
assistance to the irregular troops either 
at the governmental or private level. 
It was necessary to discover from what 
source outside Burma those supplies 
were being sent. Australia doubted 
that the Chinese Government’s influ- 
ence with the troops had really been 
exhausted. 


CHARGES AGAINST THAILAND, UNITED STATES 
The Assembly’s resolution, charged 
Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., had not been implemented. It 
was incumbent on the Assembly to 
take concrete measures to end the 
aggression by the Kuomintang. Cessa- 
tion of assistance and of deliveries of 
arms and equipment to the Kuomin- 
tang would make it impossible to 
maintain themselves in Burmese terri- 
tory and to continue their hostile acts 
against a Member state. Thailand, too, 
he said, had allowed passage through 
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its territory of armaments and equip- 
ment for the Kuomintang bands in 
Burma. 

It was no secret, added Bohdan 
Lewandowski, of Poland, that the 
Kuomintang bands in Burma received 
their orders, directives, equipment, and 
men from Taiwan, and that the Kuom- 
intang clique in turn received its in- 
structions from the United States Com- 
mand in the Far East. The detach- 
ments in Burma had the task of main- 
taining a trouble spot in Southeast 
Asia in the hope of provoking a flare- 
up by aggression against the People’s 
Republic of China, for which the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime had been 
making preparations for years, with 
the knowledge and support of the 
United States. There was also abun- 
dant evidence, he declared, that the 
bands in Burma were equipped with 
arms and ammunition directly by the 
United States, and through the inter- 
mediary of the Kuomintang clique in 
Taiwan. 

Dr. Frantisek Vavricka, of Czecho- 
slovakia, also charged that the situa- 
tion had been made possible only by 
United States support of the Kuomin- 
tang. The United Nations, he said, 
should give Burma its full support in 
trying to remedy the dangerous situa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Observing that 2,000 men to be 
evacuated were a mere nothing, G. N. 
Zarubin, of the U.S.S.R., expressed 
similar views. Measures must be taken, 
he asserted, to implement the April 23 
resolution, and the hordes threatening 
peace in the Far East must be with- 
drawn. 


CHARGES DENIED These statements drew 
denials from the representatives of the 
United States and Thailand. 
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Mr. Carey stated that he was not 
going to deal with those grave accusa- 
tions or to attempt to refute them, but 
he affirmed categorically that the 
United States Government was in no 
way involved in aiding the activities 
of the foreign forces on Burmese soil. 
He reiterated emphatically that his 
delegation deplored their continued 
presence in Burma and that it was 
monstrous to suggest that the United 
States would even for a moment con- 
sider giving them aid or support. The 
role of the United States had con- 
sistently been to extend its good offi- 
ces in reaching a solution. 

Thailand’s record was also clear, 
stated Manu Amatayakul. The repre- 
sentatives of Thailand had worked 
without stint on the four-power Mili- 
tary Committee and outside it to en- 
sure the implementation of the Assem- 
bly’s resolution; they had been mainly 
responsible for framing the various 
exacuation plans considered in the 
Committee; they had offered to spend 
about $160,000 to effect the evacua- 
tion; they were making available trans- 
portation, food, lodging, and medical 
care for the thousands of evacuees 
who would cross Thai territory; and 
they were making available security 
troops to oversee the whole process. 

Those endeavors, he continued, 
were made without ulterior motive. If 
it were true that illicit traffic took 
place in some of the more inaccessible 
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parts of Thailand, his Government 
was never a party to it and regarded 
it as illegal and strove to stop it. 

His delegation’s efforts had been 
directed to the evacuation of the for- 
eign troops in Burma, and he trusted 
that in time those efforts would be 
appreciated in all quarters. In view of 
the unfounded charges, his Govern- 
ment might be compelled to conclude 
that it would be improper for it to as- 
sume any longer the responsibility for 
the ungrateful task and to allow its 
territory to be used for evacuation 
purposes. 

Sir Percy Spender, in turn, ex- 
pressed the hope that Thailand, which 
had given so much assistance, would 
continue its good offices, 


ADJOURNMENT DECIDED ON Alcide Cote. 
of Canada, introduced the proposal 
for adjournment of further considera- 
tion of the question until after No- 
vember 23 on behalf of the seven del- 
egations which jointly sponsored it— 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom. This proposal was adopted 
on November 5 by a vote of 50-3, 
with 6 abstentions. Those voting 
against were China, Lebanon, and 
Syria, and those abstaining were 


Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
the United States, and Yemen. 

Mr. Cote observed that it would un- 
doubtedly be possible to announce the 
completion of the initial stage of evac- 
uation by November 23. Many repre- 
sentatives had indicated they were not 
completely satisfied with the evacua- 
tion plans, some felt the proportion 
was too small, and some indicated that 
greater safeguards regarding the with- 
holding of supplies to unevacuated 
troops were needed. He felt that an 
adjournment of further consideration 
was essential and would make pro- 
longed debate in plenary meeting of 
the Assembly unnecessary. 


Explanations of votes were given 
by the United States and India. In 
view of the role his Government had 
played in the past and the possibility 
that the parties concerned might wish 
the United States to continue to exer- 
cise its good offices, the United States 
had abstained, said Mr. Carey. 

V. K. Krishna Menon explained 
that the only reason that the Indian 
delegation had co-sponsored and voted 
in favor of the draft resolution was 
that it wished an opportunity to be 
given at an appropriate time for con- 
sidering the next step to be taken. 





The Australian Representative Makes a Point 
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THE BUSY LEA DER of the Australian delegation to the General Assembly, Sir 
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Percy Spender, caught by the camera in an interesting sequence during an important 
debate. Sir Percy is the Australian Ambassador to the United States. 
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Valley of Vilcanota, Sacred Valley of the Incas, is one of the areas where Peruvian Government is conducting energetic cam- 
paign to eradicate typhus with aid of United Nations Children’s Fund and World Health Organization. 


Welcome to White-Powder Men 


in Sacred Valley of Incas 


Technical Assistance Provides a Potent Weapon 
in Drive to Stamp Out Typhus 


in Peru’s Mountain Areas 
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HE road leading away from 

Cuzco, former capital of the Inca 
Empire, winds through the gorges of 
the Urubamba river amid some of the 
most spectacular scenery of Peru. 
Emerging from the confines of over- 
hanging bluffs and narrow defiles, it 
reaches a point where, far below, 
stretches the open panorama of the 
Vilcanota, Sacred Valley of the Incas. 
Here you may get your first glimpse 
of Pisac, the Andean town which, 
though set at the bottom of the valley 
below, is itself 9,000 feet above sea 
level. From this vantage point which, 
centuries back, must have been an 
Inca lookout post, the buildings seem 
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Costumed villagers performed a ritual dance 
to welcome the arrival of DDT dusting teams. 


a warm beige color against the green 
of the surrounding fields, 

From here it was that a BULLETIN 
correspondent recently saw a group of 
people moving in formation from the 
main square towards the river. Up 
through the thin clear air came the 
sound of music—the shrill piping of 
Indian flutes. 

With the correspondent was Dr. 
Gustavo Hermoza, chief medical offi- 
cer in charge of the anti-typhus cam- 
paign in this area, and other members 
of a ppT dusting team. “That’s our 
reception committee,” he explained. 
“No doubt about the welcome our 
ppt dusting teams get from the In- 
dians, as you'll see when we get down 
into the town.” He was right. 


DANCE OF WELCOME When the team’s 
cars had negotiated the steep road 
down to the valley and crossed the 
suspension bridge over the Urubamba, 
half a dozen figures began a sort of 
dervish dance around the visitors. As 
they were masked and costumed, it 
was hard to tell whether they were 
men or women, although the visitors 
learned afterwards they were men. 
Green and pink were the predom- 
inant colors in their costumes which 
were more suggestive of sixteenth- 
century Spain than of ancient or mod- 
ern Peru. The dance was, in fact, 
some sort of stylized re-enactment of 
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the invasion of the Spanish conquista- 
dores. The “Spaniards,” in addition to 
their jackets of embroidered velvet, 
wore masks which gave them bright 
fresh faces and blonde moustaches. The 
others had wigs of long black wool 
and carried whips which were laid 
about the legs of others with vigor 
and which added considerably to the 
tempo of the dance. 

To emphasize that this performance 
was in the honor of the visiting DDT 
team, the dancers weaved round and 
round them and then finally set off to 
guide them to the first house to be 
treated. 

The dusting team consisted of four 
men. On their backs they carried sacks 
of the precious DDT powder. They 
wore a rough working uniform of 
over-alls with a shoulder patch marked 
DET. This was not, as one might 
first imagine, a Spanish version of 
DDT, but an abbreviation for Division 
of Communicable Diseases—a section 
of the Peruvian Ministry of Health. 





ANTI-TYPHUS CAMPAIGN The general 
campaign against typhus is being con- 
ducted by the Ministry in consultation 
with Dr. Juan A. Montoya, an expert 
sent, on request, by the World Health 
Organization (WHO). 

UNICEF, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, collaborates in the cam- 
paign by supplying the DDT powder, 
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sprayers and transport, and has allo- 
cated $112,000 for these supplies. The 
contribution of the Government 
amounts to $184,000. 

The Department of Cuzco, chosen 
as one of the areas for the campaign, 
consists largely of rural communities 
spread through five provinces. 

Typhus is mainly communicated to 
humans by the body louse. Kill the 
lice and you reduce the incidence of 
the disease which used to be high in 
this part of Peru. 

In 1948 the number of typhus cases 
in Cuzco Department was 739. In 
1949 it dropped to 496 and in 1950 
to 319. 

Late in 1950 the dusting campaign 
began and in the following year, 1951, 
the number of cases fell to 99. 

In the first stage of the campaign, 
which lasted from October 1950 to 
April 1951, 166,996 persons and 51,- 
307 rooms were dusted. In the second 
stage, May 1951 to December 1951, 
the score was 178,857 persons and 
50,026 rooms. In addition, two and a 
half million garments were treated. In 
the third stage, December 1951 to 
July 1952, the number of persons 
treated was 168,524, the number of 
rooms 48,759 and the number of gar- 
ments 2,344,228. In the fourth stage, 
which ended in December 1952, the 


In village of Caycay, headman agreed to 
be first in community to undergo DDT 
dusting, so that rest of the villagers could 
see that they had nothing to fear. 
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results were 66,219 persons treated 
and 16,381 rooms sprayed. 


DROP IN DEATH RATE The success of this 
energetic campaign is shown in the 
mortality rates for the whole Depart- 
ment. Two figures are given, one for 
that part of the Department subjected 
to systematic control; the other for 
an uncontrolled area. 

In the first, the number of deaths 
from typhus for the whole of 1952 
was nil. For the uncontrolled area 
it was 61, 

Equally significant is the fact that 
the number of cases of typhus in the 
controlled area dropped from 202 in 
1950 to 37 in 1951, the first year 
after the ppT dusting was launched. 

Return visits to the places treated 
are made every six months to ensure 
continuance of the control of the para- 
sites, and hence of the disease. 

This team, which the BULLETIN 
correspondent had joined to see how 
a DDT dusting unit works, was mak- 
ing its third visit to Pisac. Guided by 
the dancers it came to a dried mud 
wall which enclosed a small piece of 
land and a thatched lean-to dwelling. 


Some villagers found the work of the DDT 
dusting teams amusing as well as valuable. 
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Anti-typhus workers entering the village of Pisac. 


This was the home of a grown-up 
family of eight or nine persons. The 
leader of the team knocked on the 
door and the head of the household, 
a stocky Indian clad in the character- 
istic tight knee-length breeches and 
shirt and wearing on his head a bright 
woollen cap with ear flaps, admitted 
the team to the patio. 

The leader first checked with him 
the names of the occupants against a 
census list. Another member of the 
team ‘was filling the spray guns with 
the white DDT powder from a sack. 
Then the fun began. One by one the 
Indians submitted to the dusting pro- 
cess. The delousing powder was shot 
in generous clouds into the hair, up 
the sleeves, down the necks and in 
between waist-bands and flesh. Apart 
from actually undressing the people, it 
was as thorough a going-over as could 
be wished. Those watching the others 
enjoyed it most—until it was their turn 
to be dusted. 


Before hats and caps were returned, 
a good dose of DDT was shot into 
them. Bed clothes, mats, and any gar- 
ments not being worn were brought 
out from the home and thoroughly 
doused in the vermin-killer. 


“SLEEP POWDER” Some of the Indians 
call ppt “sleep powder.” The relief 
it brings from the night attentions of 
the vermin makes sleep so much easier. 
It was the common thing as we moved 
from house to house for the Indians 
to ask for a little supply of the magic 
powder for their own private use. 
They no longer need convincing that 
DpT is good stuff. 


“How do you manage when you go 
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to a place that has not had the DDT 
treatment before?” Dr. Hermoza was 
asked by the correspondent. “Do you 
have any trouble getting the people to 
submit to this rather drastic treat- 
ment?” 

“I guessed you'd ask that question,” 
he replied, “and I thought it best for 
you to see for yourselves. So, when 
we have finished our job here in Pisac 
we will go on to Caycay which has 
néver had a visit from a DDT team 
before.” 


Caycay was more of a village some 
15 miles from Pisac. A group of 
women and young girls were washing 
clothes and vegetables at the fountain 
before the old barn-like church. The 
arrival of two station wagons was quite 
an event and soon a small crowd was 
gathered round them, At Dr. Hermo- 
za’s request, the headman of the place 
was fetched. He proved a very genial 
and good-looking character. An inter- 
preter explained to him in Quechua, 
the Indian dialect of those parts, what 
the team wanted to do and why. 


The headman readily agreed “it 
would be good to do something about 
the lice and he felt that if the villagers 
could be assured that the dusting was 
not painful and left no ill effects, they 
would willingly consent to be treated. 


NOTHING TO FEAR He was assured the 
dusting was a harmless process and 
then agreed to let himself be the first 
subject so that the others could see 
there was nothing to fear. 


He led the team up a lane to his own 
place. Again there was the formality 
of going through a wooden door’in a 
wall to reach a one-room adobe struc- 
ture with no windows. 

The headman proved something of 
a wit because, as he cheerfully allowed 
the spray gun to explore his sleeves 
and other parts of his clothing, he 
kept up a running accompaniment of 
comments which had his Quechua- 
speaking listeners in gusts of mirth. 
But the interpreter coyly refused to 
translate, on the grounds that the 
comments were not very “polite.” 


Quite an audience had gathered to 
watch the performance over the wall 
and it was clear there would be no 
difficulty in getting more “customers” 
after the example set by the headman. 
The only reluctant patient was a small 
boy of about six, but he was won over 
when told he could dust the family’s 
pig. 

One thing which has helped the 
anti-typhus campaign is the success 
scored in a previous health drive in 
the Department of Cuzco, This was 
the campaign against smallpox in 
which WHO and UNICEF also worked 
with the Peruvian Ministry of Health. 
It was launched in May 1950. By June 
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1952 the whole area had been cleared 
of the disease. 

_ The Peruvian Indian readily appre- 
ciated the link between the vaccination 
campaign and the diminishing number 
of smallpox victims. So, when the 
same people came to his village offer- 
ing a white powder that certainly killed 
lice and promised to get rid of typhus, 
he was more than willing to try it 
out. So co-operation and confidence— 
essentials to any mass health campaign 
—were built up. 


SIGNS OF HOPE Back in the Dark Ages 
of the world it was customary to put 
a sign on houses stricken with plague 
or some other calamity to warn un- 
wary strangers that pestilence and 


death had passed that way. Now, in a 
more enlightened age, houses may still 
be marked—but with signs of health 
and hope, the signs that records that 
DDT teams have been there, spraying 
against malaria or dusting against 
typhus. 

The people of Caycay lined up be- 
fore the church to give the visiting 
team a friendly send-off when all the 
dusting had been completed. There 
were no costumed dancers here; but 
the people proudly wore on their heads 
and clothes patches of white ppt 
powder—a badge that marked them 
out as participants in a great endeavor 
in which peoples of the world are help- 
ing each other to overcome afflictions 
to which all may be subject. 


People of Pisac waiting their turn to be dusted with DDT which some Indians in 
Peru call “sleep powder” because it brings relief from night-time attentions of parasites. 
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Committee Recommends Refugee 


Agency’s Mandate Be Extended 


Resolution Adopted Without Objections; Budget of 
Nearly $25 Million Suggested for Fiscal Year; 


Negotiating Committee to Seek New Funds 


DRAFT resolution extending the 

mandate of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) until June 30, 1955 was 
approved by the ad hoc Political 
Committee November 12 by vote of 
46 to 0, with 5 abstentions (Bye- 
lorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Uk- 
raine, U.S.S.R.). 

The proposal also authorizes a re- 
lief budget of $24,800,000 for the 
present fiscal year, and a provisional 
budget of $18,000,000 for the fol- 
lowing year. Maintenance of the 
projects fund at $200,000,000 is sug- 
gested, and the Negotiating Commit- 
tee for Extra-Budgetary Funds is re- 
quested to seek funds required for 
the total program, now established at 
$292,800,000. Another provision au- 
thorizes the UNRWA Adyisory Com- 
mission to increase its membership 
by not more than two additional 
members. 

Under the resolution, the refugee 
program would be reviewed at the 
next session of the Assembly. 

Consideration of the Committee’s 
only remaining item—the question 
of race conflict resulting from policies 
of apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa—was de- 
layed temporarily. J. R. Jordaan, of 
South Africa, explained that his dele- 
gation was not prepared to take part 
immediately. 

Passage of the resolution on refu- 
gees followed a general debate which 
covered the annual report of the 
Agency and a special report submit- 
ted by the UNRWA Director and the 
Advisory Commission. The _ latter 
document proposed continuation of 
the Agency as an interim measure 
and suggested additional relief funds. 


DIRECTOR’S STATEMENT At the outset, 
Acting Director Leslie J. Carver 
presented the Agency’s report. He 
‘reminded the Committee that the 
three-year plan prepared by former 
Director John B. Blandford, Jr., es- 
tablished two separate funds. One, 
‘amounting to $50 million, was to be 
spent on relief to refugees. Two of 
the three years had elapsed, but all 
the money had been expended. 

The other fund, of $200 million, 
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was to assist refugees to become self- 
supporting, continued Mr. Carver. 
The main objective of the plan 
creating job opportunities and there- 
by reducing the relief costs—had pro- 
duced disappointing results, due par- 
tially to the time required to get 
projects under way and partially to 
the attitude of the refugees them- 
selves. It would be repugnant, and in- 
deed contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter itself, to try 
to force the refugees to take advan- 
tage of facilities which they were un- 
willing to accept. 

He had been much impressed by 
the unanimity of refugees’ statements 
that they would not accept anything 
but return to their homes, which had 
been approveé®by the General As- 
sembly in 1948, Individual refugees 
were prepared to accept job opportu- 
nities, but there was no way now to 
test the strength of this feeling. The 
willingness of the host governments 
to co-operate with the Agency had 
been demonstrated. 








TRANSFER ADVOCATED It would be pos- 
sible and indeed desirable, he went. 
on, to transfer gradually to these 
governments some of the relief activi- 
ties. Since the host governments had 
offered full co-operation to ensure 
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LESLIE J. CARVER, Acting Director, 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, who presented report to Committee. 


efficient administration of the relief 
program, the difficulties referred to 
in the Agency’s report could be elimi- 
nated. If the transfer of administra- 
tive responsibility did not take place, 
the life of the Agency would have to 
be extended beyond June 30, 1954 so 
that the Assembly could review the 
position at its next session. The joint 
report therefore recommended ex- 
tension, as an interim measure, of the 
Agency’s mandate until June 30, 
1955, which would enable UNRWaA to 
study the problem and report next 
year, 

Mr. Carver reiterated the warning 
contained in the report that rehabili- 
tation of all Arab refugees was im- 
possible under existing economic and 
political circumstances in the Near 
East. For the next fiscal year relief 
expenditures would require new cash 
in the amount of $24,800,000. The 
increase of $1,500,000 over expendi- 
tures for 1952-53 was necessary for 
63,000 additional rations and for 
Shelter of 87,000 refugees whose 
means were exhausted. If the budget 
recommended for 1954-55—$18 mil- 
lion—were to be achieved, employ- 
ment would have to be provided for 
some 12,000 refugees and they and 
their families removed from the ration 
rolls. 

The Agency hoped during the 
coming year, he said, to enable about 
150,000, or 75 percent, of the school 
population to receive primary edu- 
cation, With the limited funds avail- 
able, the Agency could not provide 
secondary or university education for 
all who wished it, but it was hoped 
to improve this situation slightly. 
Meanwhile, efforts to increase facili- 
ties for vocational training were 
being made. He concluded with ex- 
pression of appreciation for the will- 
ingness of the host governments to 
discuss with complete frankness the 
problems connected with the refugees 
in spite of political and economic dif- 
ficulties resulting from their presence 
in these states. 


TEXT SUBMITTED The four countries 
(France, Turkey, the United King- 
dom and United States) which were 
the original members of the Agency’s 
Advisory Commission submitted the 
resolution which carried forward sev- 
eral Agency and Advisory Commis- 
sion recommendations: that the man- 
date be extended to June 30, 1955, 
with the program to be reviewed at 
the next Assembly; that the relief 
budget for the year ending June 30, 
1954 be authorized at $24,800,000 
“subject to such adjustments as may 
be attributable to refugee employ- 
ment on projects, or as may be 
necessary to maintain adequate stand- 
adrs”; and that the provisional relief 
budget for the year ending June 30, 
1955, should be $18 million. 
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Under the resolution, the Agency’s 
projects fund would be maintained 
at $200 million until June 30, 1955 
and the Agency and governments of 
the Near Eastern countries concerned 
would be urged to continue to seek 
acceptable projects to enable the fund 
to be utilized for the purposes in- 
tended. 

A second resolution proposed by 
the four powers notes that it would 
be in the general interest that other 
contributing countries join the Ad- 
visory Commission, now comprising 
Egypt, France, Jordan, Syria, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and United 
States, and accordingly would au- 
thorize the Commission to increase 
its membership by not more than 
two additional countries. 


UNITED STATES’ VIEWS James P. Rich- 
ards, of the United States, opened 
the general debate by pointing out 
that the Agency’s operations in no 
way prejudiced the refugees’ rights. 
His government was increasingly con- 
cerned with the magnitude of the 
problem and the delays in solving it, 
in whole or in part. 

The United States, he stated, was 
not prepared to bear indefinitely so 
large a share of the burden when 
Israel and the Arab states showed 
so little initiative in helping to settle 
the matter among themselves. There 
was very real danger that the longer 
the United States continued to sup- 


ply relief money, the less desire there 
would be on the part of these states 
to make a real effort on their own. 
Constructive solutions from the coun- 
tries primarily concerned were looked 
for. 


The program agreements con- 
cluded with Egypt, Libya, Jordan 
and Syria were indicative of a co- 
operative spirit, Mr. Richards felt. Con- 
tinuation of substantial contributions 
to the UNRWA program would inevit- 
ably be determined by the progress 
made. 

In the United States’ opinion, Is- 
rael should take further steps, with a 
minimum of delay, to compensate the 
Palestine refugees. It would be well- 
advised to renew consideration of the 
responsibility for, and possibilities of, 
repatriation. Programs so far proposed 
could not hope to solve the problem 
for more than 320,000 refugees; no 
plans were under consideration for the 
remaining 500,000. In the present 
situation might be found the basis for 
eternal hates and the seeds of future 
wars. Only in a spirit of compassion 
could the problem be solved. 

Mr. Richards thought a start could 
be made by solving the question of the 
Jordan waters on an equitable basis. 
The suggestions made in the recent 
report by UNRWA experts were sound, 
and the United States hoped other 
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governments directly concerned would 
take measures to make the plan work. 
Mexico and the United States had 
just completed a great dam on the 
Rio Grande River; the same thing 
could be done elsewhere if there was 
good will. The Near East had reached 
a crucial point in its history, he con- 
cluded, and it was to be hoped that 
those charged with responsibility for 
its future welfare would move forward 
in a spirit of conciliation. The United 
States stood ready to help. 


UNITED KINGDOM STATEMENT The situa- 
tion of the Palestine refugees was 
steadily deteriorating, observed P. M. 
Crosthwaite, of the United Kingdom. 
Life in refugee camps would render 
their economic and moral rehabilita- 
tion more and more difficult. The 
United Kingdom welcomed the closer 
association of the host countries with 
the Advisory Commission, and would 
like to see Lebanon included in the 
membership. His government agreed 
that the UNRWa director should con- 
tinue negotiations regarding transfer of 
administrative responsibility. 


Delays in execution of major proj- 
ects were to be regretted, Mr. Crosth- 
waite stated. The main purpose of the 


Agency should still be to provide refu- 
gees with a permanent source of liveli- 
hood so as to remove them from their 
present demoralizing conditions and to 
diminish the amount paid for relief. 
The great need was for funds, and he 
hoped all would help in this humani- 
tarian task. 

Melih Esenbel, of Turkey, pointed 
out that the Agency’s services could 
not be dispensed with in the near 
future. Turkey had always shown its 
concern with the Palestine refugees 
and had made whatever contributions 
it could. Unfortunately, it was unable 
to make more than a token gift. He 
hoped Lebanon would join the Ad- 
visory Commission. 

In limiting the extension of the 
Agency’s mandate to one year, Pierre 
Ordonneau, of France, revealed, the 
resolution’s sponsors had desired to en- 
sure survival for what might be termed 
a transitional period. The Agency’s 
first four years had been somewhat 
disappointing. He hoped for definite 
results in the coming year. It was only 
through co-operation between the 
Agency, the contributing states and 
the host countries that the basic prob- 
lem of transforming thousands of refu- 
gees into useful, self-supporting work- 


JAMES P. RICHARDS (left), of the United States, opened the debate on Palestine refugees in 
the ad hoc Political Committee. Mr. Richards, who also sits in the Fifth Committee, is shown here 
with Azim Husain, of India, another delegate on the latter body. 
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ers could be solved. ‘That transforma- 
tion must, of course, be effected with- 
out prejudice to the rights conferred 
by General Assembly resolutions. 

Mahmoud Riad, of Egypt, con- 
tended that Israel had failed to imple- 
ment the resolutions which had been 
passed to protect the rights of Arabs 
expelled from Palestine. He asserted 
the number of refugees was actually 
1,000,000; there were 20,000 in Egypt 
alone who did not figure in the Agen- 
cy’s lists. The presence of these refu- 
gees in the Arab countries presented 
a very urgent problem. 


LIVING CONDITIONS In his opinion, 
UNRWaA’s budget illustrated the miser- 
able conditions under which the refu- 
gees lived: eight cents a day per per- 
son, five cents of which went for a 
food ration of 1,500 calories per day. 
Housing conditions were also very 
poor, with only a third of the regis- 
tered refugees living in Agency camps. 
Clothing needs had been only partially 
met, by collection abroad. In educa- 
tion, the situation was still serious. 

It was incorrect, he said, to refer to 
the Arabs in Palestine as refugees, 
since they were still in their own coun- 
try. Israel had forcibly displaced them 
from their homes and was responsible 
for them, UNRwa should not have as- 
sisted them because in so doing it had 
aided Israel. 

Mr. Riad spoke of the way in which 
the Arab governments had assisted 
refugees, whose presence had also im- 
posed indirect burdens. For instance, 
there had been a considerable drop in 
wages and hence in the standard of 
living. In Jordan, the agricultural wage 
was now 28 cents a day, and 15 cents 
in the Gaza strip. 

In signing agreements with UNRWA, 
he added, the host governments had 
had clearly in mind that the measures 
were no more than temporary and 
that acceptance of these projects would 
not affect the refugees’ rights to re- 
patriation or compensation in due 
course. He emphasized the following 
points in conclusion: the condition of 
the refugees had scarcely improved in 
the five years since expulsion from 
their homes; resettlement in the host 
countries was practically impossible 
and UNRWA could find work for only 
half of the refugees; peace could not 
be restored in the Middle East until a 
just solution was found; it could be 
forthcoming only if Israel agreed to 
implement United Nations resolutions 
on Palestine or if the Organization 
brought pressure to bear on Israel. 

Jorge Suarez, of Uruguay, com- 
mended the UNRWaA Director’s work 
and said his government had requested 
parliamentary approval for a contribu- 
tion to the Agency. 


PALLIATIVE MEASURES Relief measures, 


however effective, were only palliative, 
said Khalil Takieddine, of Lebanon. 
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The permanent solution was repatria- 
tion. The people were victims of Is- 
rael, which was unable to agree to 
return of the Arab refugees but which 
had no difficulty in admitting to its 
territory between 200,000 and 300,000 
Jewish immigrants each year. 

Analyzing the Director’s report, the 
Lebanese spokesman argued that the 
refugees living on the demarcation line 
between Jordan and Israel and in the 
area between Gaza and Israel — an 
additional 250,000 Arabs — should 
receive aid. On the other hand, the 
19,000 in Israel were not refugees in 
the real sense. In view of the time 
needed to get works projects under 
way and the fact that large numbers 
would still be without means of self- 
support, the only solution was to re- 
patriate the refugees in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s decision. 

Mr. Takieddine hoped his govern- 
ment’s candidacy for the Advisory 
Commission would be accepted. Re- 
garding the suggestion that the host 
countries take over administration of 
the relief program, he held this was 
not their responsibility, but that of the 
United Nations as a whole. Israel had 
a very special responsibility, for it was 
the direct cause of the problem and 
had despoiled the refugees of prop- 
erty after driving them out and per- 
secuting them. Subject to the reserva- 
tion as to implementation of the As- 
sembly resolutions, the Arab states 
would always be ready to collaborate 
in solving the refugee problem. 


His delegation supported continua- 
tion of the Agency, as proposed, and 
in the main approved the two reports. 
The attitude of Lebanon, he added, 
was determined by the following prin- 
ciples: 1) relief measures were only a 
palliative; 2) the only possible solu- 
tion lay in repatriation or compensa- 
tion for those who did not wish to 
return home; 3) the right to repatria- 
tion was a sacred one; 4) the refugees 
and the Arab states rejected any plan 
for resettlement which would divert 
them from the permanent objective, 
repatriation, or cause their absorption 
by the Arab countries. 


REBUKE FOR ISRAEL With reference to 
the comment of the United States that 
it could not indefinitely bear such a 
heavy burden when Israel and the 
Arab states showed little initiative in 
settling the problem, Mr. Takieddine 
took this as a rebuke deserved only by 
Israel. The Arab states, in his view, 
had taken every possible initiative and 
had done all they could to aid the 
refugees. Israel, on the other hand, 
had done nothing constructive. 


As to the United States’ appeal for 
a settlement by the parties, he said 
Lebanon was ready to answer the ap- 
peal if Israel was ready to give effect 
to the Assembly resolutions. So long 
as it continued to defy the United 


Nations, the refugee problem would 
remain unresolved. 


Anil K. Chanda, of India, stressed 
the urgency of relief and eventual re- 
patriation of the refugees. Unfortu- 
nately, all of the combined efforts had 
failed even to realize the objective of 
providing the refugees with the neces- 
sities of life. He hoped that before 
long full rations could be restored to 
children from one to seven years of 
age. Also, that refugees who had now 
exhausted their own resources would 
be given places in the UNRWA camps. 


Supporting the 4-power resolution, 
the Indian representative pointed out 
that the relief program would not 
bring a real solution, however; rehabili- 
tation was the most important objec- 
tive. The proposed transfer of admin- 
istrative responsibility should be made 
only if the host countries were pre- 
pared to take over not later than July 
1, 1954, Similarly, the transfer of pro- 
curement and distribution of supplies 
needed by refugees should be effected 
before June 30, 1955. The refugees, 
he concluded, were looking hopefully 
toward the United Nations and must 
not be given the impression that they 
— being abandoned to their sad 
ate. 


Ion-Alexandre K. Tzyras, of Greece, 
agreed that the refugee problem was 
as serious and complex as ever. The 
Agency had done all it could to im- 
prove the lot of the refugees, but dis- 
appointment was due to the fact that 
too much had been expected of the 
three-year plan. The success of the 
program depended both on the gen- 
erosity of the contributing countries 
and the co-operation of all govern- 
ments concerned. He supported the 
joint draft. 


RESERVATION The work of UNRWA 
was praised by J. V. Wilson, of New 
Zealand, although, he said, the efforts 
to provide productive employment had 
been disappointing. New Zealand had 
hoped that relief funds would be re- 
duced as rehabilitation and settlement 
progressed. Any support that New 
Zealand gave to the 4-power resolution 
must not be taken as implying a fur- 
ther contribution by his country. It 
would examine the question carefully 
and make its decision known in due 
course. 

The Committee, he stated, could not 
ignore the political problems involved. 
In his view, the host governments did 
not appear to have done all they could 
to facilitate the Agency’s work. It was 
evident that for many refugees the 
only hope lay in creation of self-sup- 
port Opportunities in the Arab states. 
The latter, however, did not seem pre- 
pared to co-operate to that end or 
resume norma] relations with Israel, 
which alone could provide a basis on 
which a serious Israel contribution to 
solution could be expected. 
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Israel’s contribution, he specified, 
should include the two following meas- 
ures: return of a significant number of 
refugees to Israel, and payment of 
compensation to those who decided 
not to return. New Zealand, of course, 
was aware of Israel’s objections to 
such measures, but it was incumbent 
on Israel to offer that contribution. 
Subject to these considerations, his 
delegation generally agreed with the 
resolution. He wondered whether the 
return to Israel of refugees would be 
as great an embarrassment as its gov- 
ernment claimed. 





SYRIAN VIEWS Adib Daoudy, of Syria, 
who represents his country on the Ad- 
visory Commission, said the host coun- 
tries agreed with other Commission 
members and with the Acting Director 
that every effort should be made to 
help the refugees during their tem- 
porary stay in the host countries. In 
resisting any solution except repatria- 
tion, the refugees were determined to 
safeguard their natural right; it would 
be the height of fantasy to seek a solu- 
tion that failed to take this position 
into account. 

He considered the Agency was grad- 
ually bringing its attitude more in 
harmony with the Assembly resolu- 
tions concerning the right of refugees to 
go back home. It was a tendency that 
UNRWA would do well to accentuate. 
Unrwa’s task was not merely to pro- 
vide relief and works projects, but to 
consult with the Conciliation Commis- 
sion in order to secure return of the 
refugees to Palestine. 

Any reproach, he continued, should 
be addressed to the Israel authorities. 
The Arab states were merely uphold- 
ing the refugees’ rights, which had 
been sanctioned by the United Nations. 
In reviewing UNRWA’s policies, he con- 
gratulated the Director for having 
started to weed out incompetents 
among the staff. The host countries 
had granted UNRWA all facilities re- 
quired, but could not agree that move- 
ments of the staff should not be sub- 
ject to regulations in force nor relin- 
quish the right to scrutinize selection 
of areas where it was proposed to put 
the Agency’s plans into effect. 

Mr. Daoudy indicated health con- 
ditions were more serious than the re- 
port showed. The food ration of refu- 
gees was the most meagre in the world, 
and there was serious danger of mal- 
nutrition, especially among children. 

The material possibilities or eco- 
nomic potential offered by one country 
or another were not the crux of the 
matter, he said in regard to resettle- 
ment projects. The refugee problem 
was principally political; the solution 
must be sought in Palestine, nowhere 
else. Any one who sought a solution 
other than repatriation would meet 
with resolute resistance from refugees 
and from Arab countries. 
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DISCOURAGING George B. Summers, 
of Canada, thought that while some 
encouraging aspects were to be noted, 
the Agency report presented in plain 
and blunt terms a discouraging situa- 
tion. In the light of the facts, the 
recommendations submitted by the 
Director and the Advisory Commission 
should be approved. He supported the 
resolution but indicated that a further 
appeal for funds would be considered 
by his government in conjunction with 
the extent of support given by other 
Members and the degree of co-opera- 
tion by host governments. 

Without abandoning the principle as 
to the right of refugees to repatriation, 
he said it was nevertheless fair to urge 
an even greater measure of co-opera- 
tion from host countries in implement- 
ing such projects as would enable as 
large a number of refugees as possible 
to become self-supporting. Any gen- 
erous act which Israel could offer to- 
ward solution of the problem, in whole 
or in part, would also be rewarded a 
hundredfold. 


In the opinion of Charles M. Dozy, 
of the Netherlands, the most tragic 
aspect of the problem was not so much 
the material as the moral side. Forced 
idleness was attended by ever-increas- 
ing risks. He could not understand the 
refugees’ own attitude of non-co-opera- 
tion. No political influence should be 


permitted to trouble the atmosphere 
among them. 


RETROGRADE STEP This problem was, 
first and foremost, a humanitarian one, 
continued Mr. Dozy. To attempt to go 
back to the origin of the conflict in 
order to determine responsibility would 
be a retrograde step. His delegation 
would certainly not go back on the 
Assembly decision regarding the rights 
of the refugees. But it was question- 
able whether repatriation would be 
genuinely in their interest. Return of 
refugees to Israel might worsen the 
economic situation there, and their 
plight might be sorrier than at present. 
The only true solution was to find em- 
ployment for the greatest possible 
number. The program agreements 
were a beginning. 

Wilhelm J. D. Pesik, of Indonesia, 
supported the Acting Director’s opin- 
ion that it would be unthinkable to try 
to compel refugees to acceot facilities. 
Their understandable wish to return 
home could not be lightly put aside 
and the United Nations had assumed 
a duty in that respect. It was neces- 
sary to facilitate repatriation. He 
thought the joint draft reflected ade- 
quately the opinions set forth by the 
UNRWA head. 


The situation of the Palestine refu- 
gees, according to Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, was the world’s greatest tragedy. 


| INTERVIEWED OVER UNITED NATIONS RADIO | 





H. C. HANSEN (left), Minister for Foreign Affairs of Denmark, recently commented on United 
Nations affairs in reply to questions by Helmer Sorensen, who is accredited correspondent at 


Headquarters for “Pressen Radioavis,” Danish radio news service. 
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The problem was very simple, but the 
statements of delegations with ulterior 
motives and, above all, the attitude of 
the responsible party, which disallowed 
its responsibility and tried to escape 
the application of United Nations res- 
olutions, made it complicated and in- 
soluble. 

The Committee should turn to the 
representative of Israel, Mr. Khalidy 
suggested, and ask why nearly a mil- 
lion persons had been suddenly up- 
rooted and driven away to neighbor- 
ing countries, The Arabs had no quar- 
rel, he said, with the Jewish people, 
but only with the Zionists and Israel. 
In its early stages, Jewish immigration 
into Palestine had not been vehemently 
objected to by the Arabs. There had 
been fraternization between Jews and 
Arabs for centuries. 


Responsibility for the refugee prob- 
lem rested upon Israel and the United 
Nations, he asserted; any one putting 
blame on the Arab countries was utter- 
ly wrong. He charged that Zionist or- 
ganizations in the United States con- 
tinued to exert pressure on its policy 
regarding Palestine. Israel should be 
made to obey United Nations resolu- 
tions. The ‘United States government, 
whose influence was decisive both in- 
side and .outside the Organization, 
could not escape responsibility by 
simply being a Member of the United 
Nations. It should try on the outside 
to persuade Israel to. implement the 
Assembly’s decisions. ' 


PRESSURE NEEDED Continuing, Mr. 
Khalidy declared the United States was 
helping Israel in more than one way, 
whereas it was morally bound to exert 
pressure on Israel to solve this tragic 
problem. He said the United States 
representative in his statement had 
tried to look at both sides of the quar- 
rel, and mildly; unfortunately, in such 
a guestion, mildness was a sin against 
justice, peace and sceurity. 

The present state of UNRWA could 
not be regarded as wholly satisfactory, 
Mr. Khalidy held. Administration 
costs were very high and all responsi- 
ble posts went to internationally-re- 
cruited staff. Some should be filled by 
Palestine Arabs. Nutrition, housing, 
health services and education had been 
inadequate. If the present situation was 
not remedied, the tragic plight of the 
refugees, which was one of the factors 
in the prevailing world insecurity, 
would be worsened. He endorsed the 
joint resolution. 

Rahat S. Chhatari, of Pakistan, re- 
ported his delegation had never 
thought the UNRWA program could be 
more than a means of interim relief 
pending repatriation and compensa- 
tion. The 4-power resolution, judging 
from its tone, did not show the gravity 
of the situation, which might become 
a threat to peace. It was clear from 
the remarks of the United States that 
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it did not attach much importance to 
the problem, or believe the dispute 
might one day burst into a conflagra- 
tion where Moslems all over the world 
might be compelled to play a vital and 
possibly decisive role. 


FURTHER CRITICISM To the United 
States representative, Mr. Chhatari 
claimed, the life and death struggle of 
refugees and the people of the host 
countries was nothing more than a col- 
orful drama staged in an Oriental 
setting. The Pakistan government de- 
plored the recent United States atti- 
tude to humanitarian questions gen- 
erally and to human rights and free- 
doms in particular. Was it not adding 
insult to injury of the Arab states 
when the United States included them 
in reproaches about the lack of settle- 
ment of this problem? 

He also thought it was unfair for 
the New Zealand spokesman to sug- 
gest establishment of normal diplo- 
matic relations between Israel and the 
Arab states was necessary for solution 
of the refugee problem. The two ques- 
tions were not related. Israel’s refusal 
to repatriate the refugees was not due 
to the Arab countries’ lack of co-opera- 
tion, but to the fact that Israel did 
not want them. It was Israel’s duty to 
take a more active part in solving the 
problem, For lack of a better resolu- 
tion, he said he would vote for the 
4-power draft. Pakistan had for some 
time wanted to serve on the Advisory 
Commission and had forwarded such 
a request to the Secretary-General. 


The conclusion of program agree- 
ments, said Mir Najmouddin Ansari, 
of Afghanistan, was a sign of co-op- 
eration by the Arab states. Neverthe- 
less, the host countries could not 
rehabilitate all refugees in their terri- 
tories. Even partial reintegration was 
impossible if a number of them were 
not repatriated and if compensation 
were not granted. His government was 
unable to make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward solving the problem, but 
would support the draft resolution. 

Thomas W. Eckersley, of Australia, 
agreed the continued suffering of the 
refugees was appalling. Australia 
hoped it would be alleviated through 
greater efforts by the governments di- 
rectly concerned and increased co-op- 
eration by the refugees with UNRWA. 
He deplored the fact that it had been 
impossible to put into operation any 
of the schemes designed to reduce the 
number entirely dependent on relief. 

Since the refugees’ attitude was 
mainly responsible for this situation, 
he reminded the Committee that the 
resolution establishing the Agency had 
envisaged repatriation as only one of 
the possible solutions, the other being 
resettlement outside Palestine. 


NO SUPER-GOVERNMENT In his view, 
it was legitimate to ask whether the 
states directly concerned were doing 


their utmost to find a solution, and 
how long other governments could be 
expected to continue the relief funds. 
It was not fair to argue that the United 
Nations was not fulfilling its obliga- 
tions; it was not a super-government 
and could only achieve progress 
through combined efforts of all Mem- 
bers working together in a spirit of co- 
operation. That spirit appeared to be 
lacking in this case. 


In the face of such difficulties, he 
thought the Agency was to be com- 
mended. He supported the joint draft 
as the only feasible step to be taken 
in the immediate future. The Agency’s 
report to the next session should be 
frank and the Assembly’s debate realis- 
tic, for radical decisions might have 
to be taken at that time. Australia 
hoped greater progress toward a satis- 
factory solution would be achieved 
meanwhile. 

Aouney W. Dejany, of Saudi Arabia, 
pointed out there were no Palestine 
refugees on relief in his country; the 
few thousands there had been em- 
ployed in the Government or local in- 
dustries. He felt the prospects for suc- 
cess of the UNRWaA settlement and re- 
habilitation projects were very dim. It 
appeared that even the most promising 
one, the Jordan-Yarmuk River scheme, 
might fail. Also, it was unrealistic to 
anticipate a reversal of the refugees’ 
position regarding repatriation. He 
doubted the wisdom or fairness of the 
Director’s suggestion that the govern- 
ments should try to change this stand. 
The desire to return home was natural 
and sacred. Efforts should be directed 
at changing Israel’s attiude. 

The Assembly resolution, he said, 
did not exclude the former territory 
of Palestine as a possible area for set- 
tlement. He asked whether the Direc- 
tor had made as energetic efforts in 
Tel Aviv toward reintegration as he 
had made in the Arab capitals. The 
Agency should first ascertain the num- 
ber of those choosing repatriation and 
then deal with those who did not. The 
right of repatriation was incontestable, 
and repatriation would be simpler and 
less costly. It was ridiculous to con- 
sider schemes involving reclamation of 
deserts, while land belonging to the 
refugees was wrongly enjoyed by 
others or going to waste. 


FIRST STEP As a first step, he con- 
tinued, a large number of refugees 
could be settled without prejudice to 
final solution of the territorial question 
in the area forcibly annexed by Israel 
in excess of that allotted under the 
partition resolution, at a fraction of 
the cost of settlement in Arab host 
countries. Meanwhile, Israel] had em- 
barked on a policy of discrimination 
and oppression against Arab inhabi- 
tants so as to encourage them to 
leave and discourage refugees from 
returning. 
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He cited the Nationality Law and 
the Land Acquisition Law in this con- 
nection. These policies, however, had 
not achieved their aims. It was re- 
grettable that no government had pro- 
tested against these practices, which 
violated elementary principles and also 
the partition resolution, thus calling 
for Assembly action. 


No matter how much was spent on 
relief, he concluded, it could not 
rectify the wrong committed. A just 
solution depended not only on Israel’s 
acceptance of repatriation but also on 
the world’s attitude toward Israel’s ob- 
servance of its obligations to the 
United Nations and the Arab pop- 
ulation of Palestine. 


ISRAEL'S REPLY In reply, Arthur Lourie, 
of Israel, stated the Arab minority in 
Israel had its own representatives in 
the Israeli parliament. He advised the 
Saudi Arabian representative to ex- 
amine certain practices in his country, 
such as slavery and amputation for 
petty theft. He found it astonishing 
that the representatives of the Arab 
countries which had declared war on 
Israel in 1947 and 1948 now sought 
to saddle their intended victim with 
responsibility for sufferings caused by 
the war unleashed by them. He said 
the evacuation of Arab inhabitants 
from Israel had been part of the Arab 
League’s plan for invasion of Pales- 
tine. In spite of Jewish measures for 
protection of Arab communities, the 
latter had moved out on orders from 
the Arab High Command. 

Admission into Israel of thousands 
of Arabs from bitterly hostile states 
would endanger Israel’s security, Mr. 
Lourie declared. In 1949, Israel had 
offered to admit 100,000, but the offer 
had not even been considered by the 
Arab states. In the meantime, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants had come in and the opportu- 
nities for absorption of refugees no 
longer existed. Less circumspect Arab 
leaders had made it clear that their 
main purpose in repatriation was to 
encompass the destruction of Israel 
from within. 


Mr. Lourie stated that under the 
Assembly decision, repatriation had 
been made specifically conditional on 
two factors, practicability and peace. 
He strongly denied his government had 
contravened the terms of the resolu- 
tion, the wording of which showed 
that it did not give Arab leaders carte 
blanche to introduce refugees as a 
Trojan horse into Israel. Would the 
interests of peace be better served by 
establishment of an irredentist minor- 
ity in Israel or by settlement of Arab 
refugees with their own kin and the 
elimination of a dangerous source of 
friction? Did the Pakistan representa- 
tive think that repatriation of Moslem 
refugees to India and of Hindus to 
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Pakistan would make for peace in 
that area? 


TWO-WAY MOVEMENT In _historical 
terms, Mr. Lourie went on, the Arab 
movement out of Israel was only part 
of a much larger process of population 
transfer. It was not a one-way move- 
ment, Turning to the UNRWA report, 
he said a number of paragraphs 
showed where the blame lay for the 
Agency’s failure to carry out its pro- 
gram. There were great possibilities for 
large-scale settlement and development 
in certain Arab countries, but these 
countries had shown little readiness to 
carry out or even permit preliminary 
investigation of the schemes proposed. 
Iraq, for example, could readily settle 
350,000 refugees on two to three mil- 
lion acres of land, but there had been 
a flat refusal. That country also had 
put up barriers to entry of refugees. 
The report showed many other in- 
stances of lack of co-operation. 


Refugees now registered with the 
Agency totalled 872,000, he pointed 
out, but some 600,000 Arabs at the 
most had fled from Palestine. Aside 
from a natural increase of perhaps 12 
per cent, it appeared that destitute 
Arabs in neighboring countries had 
obtaiaed inclusion on the ration lists. 
He reiterated Israel’s readiness to pay 
compensation for abandoned Arab 
lands, for which preparatory work was 
under way. Unblocking of accounts of 
refugees was proceeding satisfactorily. 
The key to the problem lay with those 
who had created it, the Arab coun- 
tries, he concluded. The United Na- 
tions was doing its share, and the host 
countries should make their contribu- 
tion to the solution. 


Mr. Chhatari denied Mr. Lourie’s 
comparison of the partition of India 
with Israel’s situation. No outside pop- 
ulation had been imported with a view 
to its eventual partitioning. The latter 
had taken place with the consent of 
the people. He also drew attention to 
the Nehru-Liaquat Pact, under which 
refugees had been exchanged, or, after 
a certain date, given citizenship in the 
country in which they elected to re- 
main. 


The 4-power resolution was sup- 
ported by Ali Gholi Ardalan, of Iran, 
who hoped that shelter would be 
found for refugees still living outside 
the camps and that supplementary 
rations would be given to the children. 


YEMEN’S CONCLUSIONS Adnan Tarcici, 
of Yemen, drew the following con- 
clusions: responsibility fell on Israel 
because of its refusal to apply United 
Nations resolutions; Israel’s attitude 
was undermining the United Nations; 
the plan for reintegration of refugees 
could aid only a fraction of the refu- 
gees; the report itself said the host 
countries were not in position to ab- 





sorb all the refugees unaided; the 
allegation that the Israelis were poor 
people fighting against wealthy Arabs 
was totally false; the host ccuntries 
had agreed to use their resources for 
provisional reintegration; Israc! was 
not content with taking the refugees’ 
property but now sought to take water 
resources from the host countries; the 
impossibility of resettling all refugees 
indicated repatriation was the only 
solution; it was impossible to convince 
refugees that they should waive this 
right; Israel had adopted an intransi- 
gent attitude and was flouting the most 
elementary human rights; the report of 
General Bennike to the Security Coun- 
cil clearly showed that Israel’s policy 
ran counter to United Nations and 
humanitarian principles. 


If pressure had been placed on Is- 
rael to apply the United Nations reso- 
lution, he concluded, the refugee prob- 
lem would have been solved justly and 
humanely. The only solution was re- 
patriation. Finally, the proposal for 
temporary resettlement did not preju- 
dice the refugees’ right to return to 
their homes. 

_ Following replies by several delega- 
tions, the resolution was adopted. 





Technical Assistance 


The Dominican Republic on No- 
vember 19 signed its first technical as- 
sistance agreements with the United 
Nations—a basic agreement laying 
down the general terms for the pro- 
vision of technical aid and a first sup- 
plementary agreement providing spe- 
cifically for the services of two experts 
in meteorology. 

* J. D. M. Smith, from Esbank, Scot- 
land, is assisting Nicaragua in public 
finance administration. 

Professor Marshall E. Dimock, 
of Vermont, has arrived in An- 
kara to be Co-Director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration for Tur- 
key and the Middle East. The Institute, 
set up last year by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in collaboration with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, has just started its 
second academic year. Staffed with 
United Nations and Turkish lecturers, 
the Institute provides instruction and 
training for selected graduate students 
and civil servants in modern principles 
and techniques in public administra- 
tion. 


Yves J. G. L. Salaun, Chief of Gen- 
eral Inspection of the French Ministry 
of Reconstruction and Dwellings, in 
Paris, is advising Colombia on the best 
use of public funds for their housing 
program and will recommend means 
to attract private investments in low- 
cost housing. Colombia has a National 
Planning Board. 
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The Secretary-General’s Plans 


* for Secretariat Organization 


DESIRE to achieve the greatest 

possible efficiency while meeting 
to the full the requirements of a de- 
veloping United Nations policy has 
motivated his approach to Secretariat 
organization, the Secretary-General de- 
clares in his report on this subject, 
shortly to come before the General As- 
sembly. And he voices his conviction 
that this is the soundest approach to 
the problem of budget savings. The 
present structure—conceived by the 
Preparatory Commission—has served 
the initial period of the Organization 
well but, says the Secretary-General’s 
report, “experience has demonstrated 
that in one or two areas some adjust- 
ments could now very well be made.” 


Instead of a Secretariat comprising 
an Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General, a Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and eight departments, 
the Secretary-General’s proposals, 
while retaining the Executive Office 
of the Secretary-General, would re- 
place the present Bureau of Personnel, 
the Bureau of Finance, and the Legal 
Department by offices for personnel, 
finance, and legal matters, under the 
direct suvervision of the Secretary- 
General. The Department of Adminis- 
trative and Financial Services, which 
consists mainly of the Bureaus of 


Personnel and Finance, would dis- 
appear as such. 
Other proposed changes include 


the merging of the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the Department 
of Social Affairs into one department. 
The Department of Conference and 
General Services would be divided in- 
to two units: a Department of Con- 
ference Services and an Office of 
General Services. The Departments of 
Political and Security Council Affairs, 
Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and 
Public Information would be continued 
as separate departments. 

The Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, because of its special position 
in the Organization, would remain a 
separate unit, but its close co-ordina- 
tion with the new Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs would 
be directly supervised by the Secre- 
tary-General, 

The original intention in the organi- 
zation of the central administration 
of the Secretariat was to create in the 
Assistant Secretaries-General a group 
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of officials broadly representative of 
the Member nations, on the highest 
responsible level, who, in addition to 
being heads of departments, would 
serve the Secretary-General in a rep- 
resentative capacity with individual 
Member countries and groups of coun- 
tries. Under them, principal directors 
were intended to function as the ad- 
ministrative officials charged with the 
conduct of operations. 


Mr. Hammarskjold proposes that 
the reconstituted departments be 
headed by Under-Secretaries, whose 
responsibilities would be essentially 
administrative. Such political respon- 
sibilities as they would be required to 
exercise would be theirs by delegation 
from the Secretary-General and ex- 
ercised on his personal responsibility. 
The basic salaries of the Under-Secre- 
taries would be the same as the pres- 
ent principal directors. In exceptional 
cases it might be necessary to give 
them the assistance of Deputy Under- 
Secretaries. 

The Secretary-General suggests that 


there might also be a need for one or 
two Under-Secretaries without port- 


folio to serve as advisers oa special 
questions. 

The Secretary-General’s proposals 
differ from a plan put forward at the 
seventh session by the first Secretary- 
General, Trygve Lie. Mr. Lie proposed 
that three Deputy Secretaries-General 
should replace the present Assistant 
Secretaries-General. Each would have 
been placed in charge of a group of 
departments. Mr. Hammarskjold feels 
that his plan provides for more direct 
administrative control. He does, how- 
ever, suggest that should this become 
too heavy a burden for him, it might 
be desirable to establish one post of 
Deputy Secretary-General. 

Mr. Hammarskjold reaches the con- 
clusion that on the basis of the policies 
and arrangements he sets forth in his 
report and with the full co-operation 
of the organs of the United Nations, 
he would hove to achieve a reduction 
in the over-all budget of the United 
Nations of one million dollars over 
the coming fiscal year. However, “the 
incidence of this saving can only be 
determined as the review of the Secre- 
tariat operations proceeds and in the 
light of the decisions of other organs 
of the United Nations as they affect 
the work-load.” He further suggests 
that the abolition of posts involved 
would not affect the existing staff to 
any important extent, as most of the 
reduction would be absorbed by nor- 
mal turnover. 





Human Rights Day to Be Widely Observed December 10 


LL around the globe, peoples 

speaking many different tongues 
and living thousands of miles apart 
will join together in a common com- 
memoration on December 10. In this 
sense, and for a little while, it will be 
one world, 


For that is the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Five years 
ago it was adopted by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly as a standard 
for all peoples and all nations. 


An historic struggle to secure basic 
rights and freedoms for the human 
being lies back of this international 
bill of rights, and it cannot be said 
that the battle has yet been won in 
every way on any front. But adoption 
of the Universal Declaration was a 
great step forward. As Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold of the United 
Nations has said: “To promote the 
widest acceptance and practice of 
these principles is one of the continu- 
ing tasks of all men of good will. It 


is a task to which the United Nations 
is dedicated as part of its work.” 


A year ago, on the fourth anniver- 
sary, Human Rights Day was cele- 
brated in eighty-four countries and 
territories. Not alone did Member 
States take cognizance of the impor- 
tance of this observance. Sixteen non- 
Members and twenty Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories held ceremonies of 
one kind or another. Each country 
commemorated the day in its own 
fashion: in schools, newspapers, radio 
broadcasts, special meetings, discus- 
sions, exhibitions, film showings, essay 
contests, posters, pamphlets, flood- 
lights, postage stamp cancellations, 
and so on. 


This year, as in other years the 
United Nations is issuing a special 
postage stamp (an adaptation of the 
design appears on the cover of this 
issue of the BULLETIN) which will 
help to carry the message of Human 
Rights throughout the world. 
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South Africa Asked to Reconsider 


Its Position on South-West Africa 


Committee Renews Proposal for Placing 


Former Mandated Territory Under 


International Trusteeship 


HE General Assembly’s Fourth 

(Trusteeship) Committee has 
made another “solemn appeal” to the 
Union of South Africa to reconsider 
its position on the international status 
of the former mandated territory of 
South-West Africa. In a comprehensive 
proposal adopted on November 12, the 
Committee also established a_nine- 
member unit charged with examining 
the question of South-West Africa in 
the light of the former Mandates Sys- 
tem. 

At the same time the Fourth Com- 
mittee reiterated six earlier resolutions 
endorsed by the General Assembly, 
calling for South-West Africa to be 
placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System. Both Committee reso- 
lutions, adopted after lengthy debate, 
received substantial majorities, with 
South Africa casting the sole negative 
vote in each case. They go now to the 
Assembly itself for approval. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS Much of the Com- 
mittee’s six-day debate turned on the 
report of the ad hoc Committee on 
South-West Africa which last summer 
continued negotiations with the Union 
of South Africa in an effort to find a 
solution to the problem. The report 
revealed that, as in previous years, the 
basic issue was a fundamental differ- 
ence on how supervision of the Union 
Government’s administration of South- 
West Africa should be carried out. 


Two years ago the Union Govern- 
ment had offered to carry out its in- 
ternational obligations regarding the 
territory by negotiating an agreement 
with the three remaining members of 
the Principal Allied Powers of the 
First World War—France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
ad hoc Committee, in its report, re- 
affirmed that in future negotiations 
with the Union it would be guided by 
the principle that “it could not enter- 
tain the discussion of any proposals 
which did not from the very outset 
make provision for the supervision of 
the administration of the territory of 
South-West Africa by the United Na- 
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tions, as envisaged in the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice.” 


The representative of the Union, re- 
stating his Government’s position, in- 
formed the ad hoc Committee that the 
Union maintained that the mandate 
regarding South-West Africa had now 
lapsed, and that while they continued 
to administer the territory in “the 
spirit of the trust they originally ac- 
cepted,” they had no other interna- 
tional commitments as the result of 
the demise of the League of Nations. 


COURT'S OPINION It may be recalled 
that in its advisory opinion, handed 
down in July 1950, the International 
Court stated that the Union continues 
to have international obligations re- 
garding South-West Africa, in accord- 
ance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the mandate for the 
territory; that the functions of super- 
vision over the Union’s administration 
should be exercised by the United Na- 
tions, to which annual reports and 
petitions should be submitted; and that 
the Union Government, acting alone, 
was not competent to modify the terri- 
tory’s international status, such com- 
petence resting with the Union acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions. The Court’s advisory opinion 
was overwhelmingly accepted by the 
General Assembly in 1950. 


THE RESOLUTIONS The first resolution 
adopted by the Fourth Committee, a 
draft originally introduced by Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, and Uruguay, contained 
fourteen operative points. In calling 
for the establishment of a nine-member 
committee on South-West Africa, the 
resolution stated that such a body 
should examine information from the 
territory within the scope of the ques- 
tionnaire adopted by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League 
in 1926; examine reports in accord- 
ance with the procedure of the former 


Mandates System; report to the As- 
sembly on conditions in the territory; 
and prepare procedures for examining 
reports and petitions “which should 
conform as far as possible to the pro- 
cedure followed in this respect by the 
Assembly, the Council and the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission.” Finally, 
the nine-member Committee was au- 
thorized to continue negotiations with 
the Union Government in order fully 
to implement the International Court’s 
advisory opinion on South-West Af- 
rica. 

Other provisions in the fourteen- 
point resolution expressed “deep re- 
gret” that the Union Government con- 
tinued in its refusal to implement the 
Court’s advisory opinion; noted, “with 
concern,” the absence of any reports 
by the Union on the territory, and that 
the Union had refused to co-operate 
with the United Nations concerning 
the submission of petitions from the 
territory; reaffirmed the view that the 
Union should assume its obligations 
to the United Nations regarding the 
territory and appealed “solemnly” to 
the Union to reconsider its position in 
the matter; reaffirmed also that the 
Union continues to have international 
obligations concerning the territory 
and that supervisory functions should 
be exercised by the United Nations, to 
which the annual reports and petitions 
should be submitted; and considered 
that without United Nations super- 
vision the people of the territory are 
deprived of the international super- 
vision envisaged by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


The Committee’s second resolution 
on South-West Africa, which was in- 
troduced by Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and Uruguay, contained two main pro- 
visions. It reiterated six previous reso- 
lutions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly, to the effect that South-West 
Africa should be placed under the 
Trusteeship System; and _ reasserted 
that the normal way of modifying the 
territory’s international status is to 
place it under that system by means of 
a Trusteeship Agreement, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Chapter 
XI of the Charter. In its preamble, the 
resolution recalled that all the former- 
ly mandated territories which have not 
attained independence have now been 
brought under the Trusteeship System 
with the exception of South-West 
Africa. 


The Committee’s first resolution was 
adopted by 41 votes to 1 (South Af- 
rica), with 11 abstentions, while the 
second was endorsed 42-1 (South 
Africa), with 10 abstentions. (The 
Fourth Committee’s debate on South- 
West Africa will be summarized in a 
subsequent issue of THE BULLETIN.) 
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No General Assembly Resolution 
Adopted on Tunisian Question 


Icelandic Amendments to First Committee’s Text Were 


Approved, but Amended Proposal Failed 


to Receive Two-Thirds Majority Vote 


A® in the case of Morocco, the 
General Assembly has completed 
consideration of the Tunisian question 
without adopting any resolution. 

During further discussion in the As- 
sembly on November 11, three Ice- 
landic amendments to the First Com- 
mittee’s resolution were adopted but 
the text as amended went down to de- 
feat on a final vote of 31 to 18, with 
10 abstentions. The President pointed 
out that the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority had not been achieved, The 
Committee vote on the original draft 
had been 29 to 22, with 5 abstentions. 

Following rejection of a parallel 
resolution .on Morocco on November 
3, the Assembly had postponed action 
on the Tunisia proposal pending ef- 
forts by its proponents to gain more 
support by amending.the text. When 
the Assembly’s consideration was re- 
sumed, Thor Thors, of Iceland, ex- 
plained that his amendments were de- 
signed to delete passages which had 
proven controversial in the Commit- 
tee. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED BY ICELAND The 
first Icelandic amendment called for 
deletion of a paragraph in the pream- 
ble of the Committee’s draft, noting 
that the objectives of last year’s reso- 
lution on Tunisia have not yet been 
achieved. The second revised the first 
operative paragraph so as to recom- 
mend “that negotiations between 
France and Tunisia be undertaken to 
ensure the realization of the people of 
Tunisia of their right to self-determin- 
ation.” The original recommendation 
had asked that “all necessary steps be 
taken to ensure . . .” and also re- 
ferred to the right to “full sovereignty 
and independence.” 

The final Icelandic amendment pro- 
posed deletion of a second operative 
paragraph requesting the Secretary- 
General to transmit the present reso- 
lution, together with the record of the 
proceedings, to the French Govern- 
ment and to report to the General As- 
sembly at its ninth session. These 
amendments, said Mr. Thors, were in- 
troduced in a spirit of conciliation. 
Two parties were involved in the dis- 
pute, and the United Nations was 
bound to show regard for both, 
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Repeated frustrations in the United 
Nations, as in the case of Morocco, he 
declared, would cause many people in 
the world to lose faith in the Organi- 
zation and thus undermine its pres- 
tige, power and strength. Furthermore, 
if United Nations aid were not forth- 
coming, the peoples might seek reali- 
zation of their aspirations in some 
other way, perhaps in a manner costly 
in lives and property. 


“ONLY” CONCLUSION Other pre-vote ex- 
planations were made by Iraq, Colom- 
bia, Argentina, South Africa, Cuba, 
Lebanon, and Israel. Abdullah I. Bakr, 
of Iraq, said if the Organization was 
to “keep silent” after many weeks of 
deliberations, the only conclusion 
reached by the “suffering” people of 
Morocco and Tunisia would be that 
the United Nations was either incap- 
able of living up to its ideals or indi- 
cating, by its silence, that anarchy and 
bloody resistance alone could solve 
these problems. If the Charter was to 
be ignored by a number of nations, 
the fight for liberty would continue 
without their support or co-operation. 

It was disheartening, continued Mr. 
Bakr, “to see that this Organization is 
regarded as a tool for furthering the 
interests of certain powers.” Funda- 
mental principles could not be twisted 
around every day without lasting dam- 
age to world harmony, justice and 
freedom. The Assembly, by taking no 
stand on such “burning” questions, in- 
dicated that all who entertained hope 
of reaching an agreed and peaceful 
settlement must look for other means. 
If the two countries were left to fall 
into a revolution, the Organization 
would stand responsible for the conse- 
quences. Every effort was made to 
avoid hard words and to tone down 
considerably the resolution, which, as 
amended, represented only a part of 
what was the Tunisian people’s right. 

Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, 
took the view that Tunisia might be 
an independent state in the future, but 


at the moment this was by no means a’ 


reality. The most thorny issue in the 
Icelandic amendments, in his opinion, 
was the new operative paragraph, 
which went beyond the resolution of 
last year. It was quite different to urge 
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the parties to act according to the 
spirit of the Charter (as was done last 
year) and to recommend negotiations 
to ensure realization of the right to 
self-determination. Whatever those 
rights of the Tunisian people may be, 
it is not up to the General Assembly 
to take a decision thereon. Colombia 
would vote against the amendments 
and resolution on the ground of 
United Nations lack of competence. 


ARGENTINA’S ATTITUDE Argentina be- 
lieved in the strict application of Ar- 
ticle 2 (7) of the Charter, said Ro- 
dolfo Munoz, because this principle 
operates as an explicit guarantee that 
the United Nations will not intervene 
in internal matters concerning its 
Members. However, non-self-govern- 
ing territories do not fall within that 
provision. When the people do not 
fully exercise their sovereignty, there 
can be no question of domestic juris- 
diction. Sovereignty then lies in the 
international community for so long 
as the inhabitants of those areas do 
not achieve independence or self-gov- 
ernment. Therefore, the Assembly has 
competence to deal with the Tunisian 
issue. 

On the other hand, he stated, the 
question was whether it was _ politi- 
cally opportune to make a recom- 
mendation. It would have practical use 
only if there were a certain measure 
of agreement by both parties. Further- 
more, his delegation attached cardinal 
significance to conciliatory action, The 
future of these issues would depend 
not only on United Nations policy in 
the application of the principle of self- 
determination, but also on the efforts 
of the peoples themselves to fulfill 
their national aspirations. 


OTHER VIEWS S. F. du Toit, of South 
Africa, reported his delegation was 
equally opposed to the Icelandic 
amendments, on the basis of Art. 2 
(7) of the Charter. 

According to Emilio Nufez Portu- 
ondo, of Cuba, all Members agreed 
that they had as a common ideal the 
securing of the right of everybody to 
self-determination. But it was more 
practical to adopt resolutions which 
slowly and gradually would achieve 
something and which would obtain the 
approval of the nation holding the le- 
gal position through existing treaties. 
The resolution adopted last year was 
still valid; there was no advantage in 
adopting either of the new proposals. 
He was convinced the French Govern- 
ment would intensify negotiations to 
find agreement that in the long run 
would lead to recognition of auton- 
omy and subsequently to the inde- 
pendence of the Tunisians. 

The Committee draft and the Ice- 
landic amendments were supported by 
Khalil Takieddine, of Lebanon, who 
hoped that the fact that negotiations 
between the parties were contemplated 
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| PAKISTAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT HEADQUARTERS 





DURING A TRIP to the United States, Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad, of Pakistan, paid 
a visit to the United Nations on November 13. Here he is seen conversing with Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold (left) and Madame Pandit, President of General Assembly. 


would rally support for the amended 
text. He also appealed to France to 
“stretch out its hand to the most genu- 
ine representatives of the Tunisian 
people.” v: 
Following Emile Najar’s exposition 
of Israel’s view that the resolution did 
not meet the needs of the hour and 
was also superfluous, the Icelandic 
amendment to delete a paragraph of 
the preamble was adopted by 39 votes 
to 4, with 10 abstentions. The second 
proposal, to substitute a new operative 
paragraph, was accepted 32 to 16, 
with 11 abstentions, The third amend- 
ment, deleting the last paragraph of 


the resolution, was also approved, by 
39 to 4, with 10 abstentions. However, 
the final vote on the text as thus 
amended, failed to result in a two- 
thirds majority in favor. 

In explanation of vote, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
expressed the opinion that negotiations 
between the parties was the best ap- 
proach to a solution. The General As- 
sembly should encourage such nego- 
“tiations, and at the very least, not dis- 
courage them. Resolutions which ex- 
acerbate the relations between the two 
parties were not calculated to further 
the objective of such talks. 





Assembly Approves Text on Indians in South Africa 


The General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 11 approved without discussion 
and by a roll-call vote of 42 to 1 
(South Africa), with 17 abstentions, 
the ad hoc Political Committee’s reso- 
lution on the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in South Africa. In the 
Committee, the proposal had _ been 
adopted by 38-2, with 19 abstentions. 

The additional votes in favor were 
cast in the Assembly by Peru, Iceland 
and Israel, which had abstained in 
Committee, and by Panama, absent 
during the Committee action. Greece, 
which had previously voted against, 
switched to abstention in the Assem- 
bly. Otherwise, the voting positions re- 
mained the same (See Bulletin, Vol. 
XV, No. 10, of November 15, 1953). 


The approved resolution continues 
the United Nations Good Offices 
Commission, established last year; 
urges the Union of South Africa to 
co-operate with the Commission; 
again calls upon the Union Govern- 
ment to refrain from implementing 
the Group Areas Act; and decides to 
include this item in the provisional 
agenda of the next session of the As- 
sembly. 

Under the resolution, the Good Of- 
fices Commission, comprising Cuba, 
Syria and Yugoslavia, is asked to re- 
port to the next Assembly “the extent 
of progress achieved, together with its 
own views on the problem and any 
proposals which in its opinion may 
lead to a peaceful settlement of it.” 
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Fourth Committee Votes For Self- 
Governing Status of Puerto Rico 


Decision of United States to Cease 


Reports on Caribbean Country is 


Endorsed by Narrow Margin 


AN a territory be self-governing 

while retaining political links with 
another state, and is the General As- 
sembly the only body competent to 
decide whether a dependent territory 
has attained full autonomy? These 
were issues raised during debate in 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee on 
the question of Puerto Rico, on which 
Caribbean territory the United States 
no longer transmits information to the 
United Nations under Article 73e of 
the Charter, 


The Committee, by a slender ma- 
jority, on November 5 endorsed a res- 
olution (see box on page 541) the ef- 
fect of which is to recognize Puerto 
Rico’s new status as’ a self-governing 
commonwealth. Several months ago 
the United States informed the United 
Nations of its decision to cease trans- 
mitting information on Puerto Rico, 
since it was now self-governing. After 
reviewing the question at its session 
last summer, the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories noted that the people of Puerto 
Rico have achieved a new constitu- 
tional status of internal self-govern- 
ment, after expressing their will in a 
free and democratic manner in favor 
of commonwealth status for the island. 
The Committee on Information also 
noted that the association of this com- 
monwealth with the United States con- 
stituted a mutually agreed association 
and expressed satisfaction with the 
political progress achieved by the 
Puerto Ricans. 

When. the question was taken up 
by the Fourth Committee, discussion 
centered largely on a draft resolution 
introduced by Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama and 
Peru. Amongst other provisions this 
draft recognized that in the frame- 
work of their newly adopted consti- 
tution, and of the compact agreed 
upon with the United States, the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico “have been invested with at- 
tributes of political sovereignty which 
clearly identify the status of self-gov- 
ernment attained by the Puerto Rican 
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people as an autonomous political en- 
tity.” Because of these circumstances 
the draft proposal considered that the 
Declaration on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, and the provisions estab- 
lished under it in Chapter XI of the 
Charter, were no longer applicable to 
the Caribbean country. 


Earlier, the Committee had rejected 
proposals to grant oral hearings on 
the issue to spokesmen of two minor- 
ity parties in Puerto Rico—the Na- 
tionalist Party and the Independence 
Party. 


PUERTO RICAN VIEWS Speaking on behalf: 
of the Puerto Rican Government and 
as a member of the United States 
Delegation, Antonio Ferndés Isern de- 
scribed the steps taken by the Puerto 
Ricans leading to the establishment of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico was a free associated state 
(estado libre asociado). Although the 
Commonwealth functioned in accord- 
ance with the terms of a political and 
economic compact solemnly entered 
into with the United States, its author- 
ity emanated from the sovereignty of 
the people of Puerto Rico. The execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches 
were responsible to the people of 
Puerto Rico. 


The country was exempted from 
United States laws which were locally 
inapplicable, including laws contrary 
to the terms of the compact and, ex- 
pressly, the United States tax laws. 
Customs duties on foreign products 
collected in Puerto Rico were paid 
into the Puerto Rico Treasury and 
there were no customs duties between 
Puerto Rico and the. United States. 


Amendments to the Constitution, 
Mr. Ferndés pointed out, might be 
adopted only by the people of Puerto 
Rico and were not subject to subse- 
quent approval by the United States 
Congress. The Constitution and the 
laws of the Commonwealth could be 
amended, suspended or repealed only 
by the authority of the people of 
Puerto Rico and the compact between 
the United States and Puerto Rico 


amended or repealed only by mutual 
agreement. 


TWO SALIENT FACTS Clarifying points 
raised in debate, Mrs. P. Bolton, of 
the United States, emphasized two 
facts which, she said, were underlined 
in the documentation on Puerto Rico 
submitted by the United States to the 
United Nations. First, the Puerto 
Ricans had organized themselves po- 
litically under a constitution of their 
own adoption whereby a republican 
form of government had been created, 
stemming from the sovereignty of the 
people. Second, there existed between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States a bilateral compact of 
association which had been accepted 
by both and which, in accordance 
with judicial decisions, could only 
be amended by mutual agreement. 

The nature of the relations estab- 
lished by that compact, far from pre- 
venting the existence of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico as a fully self- 
governing entity, gave the necessary 
guarantees for the untrammelled de- 
velopment and exercise of political au- 
thority by that state. The authority of 
the Commonwealth was not more 
limited than that of any state of the 
Union; in certain respects it was much 
wider. 

The United States representative de- 
clared there was no reason for belief 
that the people of Puerto Rico were 
pained because the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico held a seat in 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives without full voting rights. 
Puerto Rico could obtain full repre- 
sentation in the United States Con- 
gress only if it were a state like one 
of the forty-eight and, therefore, sub- 
ject to all pertinent provisions of the 
United States Constitution. In that 
case, however, the people of Puerto 
Rico would lose the fiscal advantages 
which they enjoyed as a result of their 
relationship to the United States. In 
that connection she recalled the in- 
formation given in document A/AC./ 
35/L.121, Annex II, and emphasized 
that if Puerto Rico was admitted into 
the Union, its taxpayers would have to 
contribute over 100 million dollars an- 
nually to the United States Treasury, 
a sum which represented ten per cent 
of the national income of Puerto Rico 
and nearly sixty per cent of its budget. 
For that reason the majority of the 
Puerto Ricans preferred Common- 
wealth status. They had expressed that 
preference emphatically in the elec- 
tions of 1948 and 1952. At the latter 
election the party in power had re- 
ceived 429,064 votes out of 664,974 
votes cast, the greatest majority ever 
obtained in the country. 


DOUBTS ON STATUS Several representa- 
tives, in the course of lengthy debate, 
doubted whether the measure of self- 
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government attained by Puerto Rico 
actually represented full autonomy. 
Some speakers recalled that the Fourth 
Committee had recently endorsed a 
list of factors to be taken into account 
in deciding whether a territory was or 
was not one which had attained a full 
measure of self-government (see THE 
BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 8). These 
representatives felt that the present 
status of Puerto Rico did not meet the 
standards set out in the list of factors. 
Others were puzzled by the relation- 
ship of the Commonwealth to the 
United States. 


VARYING VIEWS José L. Mendoza, of 
Guatemala said it was a matter of 
satisfaction to all delegations to note 
the progress towards self-government 
made by the Netherlands Antilles, Sur- 
inam and Puerto Rico. Guatemala 
was particularly gratified by the prog- 
ress made by the people of Puerto 
Rico, the only Indo-Hispanic nation 
still delaying on the road to independ- 
ence. It was particularly gratifying 
that the advance had been embodied 
in a document drafted and adopted 
by democratic methods. He felt that 
whether or not Puerto Rico had 
achieved a full measure of self-govern- 
ment should be determined on the 
basis of the standards set up by the 
Assembly in the list of factors deter- 
mining whether or not a territory is 
self-governing. In the light of these 
factors, Puerto Rico had made an im- 
portant step towards self-government, 
but it did not yet correspond to the 
full measure of self-government re- 
quired by the Charter and did not 
therefore justify the cessation of the 
transmission of information by the 
United States Government under Ar- 
ticle 73e of the Charter. 


Mr. Espinosa, of Mexico, said that 
Puerto Rico was certainly the most ad- 
vanced and fortunate of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; on the other 
hand, the new and original form of as- 
sociation between Puerto Rico and the 
United States suffered from certain 
obvious defects. The Fourth Commit- 
tee should be consistent and apply to 
Puerto Rico the same criteria that it 
had recently applied to the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam. 


A. M. Kuchkarov, of the U.S.S.R., 
held that the documents relating to 
the governmental structure and status 
of Puerto Rico showed that the United 
States Government’s decision to cease 
transmitting information was unjusti- 
fied; that Puerto Rico was still a Non- 
Self-Governing Territory, and that the 
United States was still bound by the 
obligations of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. The basis of the govern- 
mental structure of Puerto Rico had 
not changed as a result of the new 
constitution and the territory was still 
a colony under the political, economic 
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and military control of the United 
States. 


REMNANTS OF COLONIALISM José Vin- 
cente Trujillo, of Ecuador, in one of 
the longest speeches of the session, de- 
scribed the legislative program put in 
effect by the Popular Democratic 
Party of Puerto Rico aimed at elim- 
inating the remnants of colonialism. 
Citing certain legislative, executive 
and judicial actions of the United 
States, he said it was undeniable that 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
authorities of the United States rec- 
ognized Puerto Rico’s complete au- 
tonomy in internal affairs and that 
they agreed unanimously that the as- 
sociation between Puerto Rico and 
the United States was based on mutual 
consent. He held that the adoption of 
the Puerto Rican Constitution had 
radically changed the sources of au- 
thority of the Government, which was 
now vested in the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, and the basis of the relations be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United 
States, which were now regulated by 
bilateral agreements. 

In the light of the list of factors 
adopted by the Committee, no inter- 
national organization could modify the 
status of a people as defined by an 
agreement between them and another 
people, freely entered into by both 
parties. Puerto Rico had entered into 
a voluntary association with the 


United States and could no longer be 
regarded as a territory that did not 
enjoy a full measure of self-govern- 
ment. A few vestiges of the former 
system 


remained, but Mr. Trujillo 


MRS. FRANCES P. BOLTON, who presented the United States’ position on the new status of 


maintained that they were not such 
such that the United Nations could 
deny that the people of Puerto Rico 
had self-governing status. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon, of India, 
thought a dangerous tendency was de- 
veloping of giving new meaning to 
words like “union,” “federation” and 
“commonwealth” in order to camou- 
flage unequal relationships under a 
term having pleasant connotations. In 
effect, the Committee was witnessing 
the creation of a new form of colon- 
ialism, for in all cases a metropolitan 
country was associating itself with a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory or a 
group of territories, not on the basis 
of absolute equality as in the case of 
the British Commonwealth, but on an 
equal basis as in Puerto Rico’s case. 
The Charter’s purpose however, was 
not the creation or perpetuation of 
colonialism but its complete and total 
elimination from the political thought 
and order of the new world. 

India proposed that the Committee 
should invite a small body to go into 
the question of Puerto Rico more fully 
by granting the oral hearings requested 
by the leaders of certain national 
groups and to submit its findings to the 
Committee on Information at its next 
session. Meanwhile, the General As- 
sembly might invite the United States 
to continue to transmit information on 
the territory under Article 73e. 

Aleksander Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, 
while admitting that substantial pro- 
gress had been achieved in Puerto 
Rico, said his delegation could not 
agree that the present status repre- 
sented full self-government within the 





Puerto Rico, chats with another Fourth Committee representative, A. M. Kuchkarov, of the U.S.S.R. 
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meaning of Chapter XI of the Charter. 
Any change in the status of a depen- 
dent territory must be appraised by 
considering not only the changes intro- 
duced in the degree of jurisdiction 
granted to local organs, but also by 
any change in the relation of the 
metropolitan country to the territory 
and the actual decrease in its powers. 
Mr. Bozovic noted that according to 
the statement of the present Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Mr, Munoz Marin, the 
new constitution would probably prove 
identical in practice with the Organic 
Act passed by the United States Con- 
gress in 1917 and the degree of the 
territory’s self-government remain the 
same. 


OPPOSED RESOLUTION The representa- 
tives of Burma, Honduras, Mexico, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
and Poland were amongst others who 
opposed adoption of the seven-power 
draft, endorsing the discontinuation of 
information on Puerto Rico, and ex- 
pressed grave doubts concerning the 
territory’s status. 


U On Sein, of Burma, sympathizing 
with all countries which had not at- 
tained self-government, admitted the 
new constitutional status of Puerto 
Rico but-held that this did not neces- 
sarily mean it had achieved full au- 
tonomy. The Burmese representative 
pointed out that the United States 
comprised states and territories. The 
former were the elements: constituting 
the Federal Union, but the territories 
were the possessions of the country— 
they were not a part of the United 
States in the same way as the 48 states. 
Under Article IV, section 3, paragraph 
2, of the Federal Constitution, Puerto 
Rico was subject to the absolute con- 
trol of the United States Congress and 
consequently fell into the category 
of a Non-Self-Governing Territory. 
Therefore, the United States should 
continue to submit information on it 
under Article 73e. 


Honduras, said Humberto Lopez 
Villamil, thought it illogical to take a 
different position on the cessation of 
information on Puerto Rico from that 
taken on a similar question—regard- 
ing the Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. The two cases were virtually 
identical, said Mr. Villamil. In both 
cases the peoples concerned aspired to 
full self-government, Puerto Rico was 
perhaps the most advanced of all the 
dependent territories, thanks to the 
stimulus imparted by the United States 
which deserved commendation for its 
administrative achievements. Never- 
theless, in spite of the high degree of 
development achieved in Puerto Rico 
the United States should continue to 
carry out its obligations under Article 
73e, since the territory had not yet 
reached full self-government—the sole 
stage at which the General Assembly 
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COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 


The operative part of the Fourth 
Committee’s resolution on Puerto 
Rico, adopted on November 5, stated: 

1. Takes note favorably of the con- 
clusions set forth by the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories in its resolution; 

2. Recognizes,that the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by 
expressing their will in a free and 
democratic way, have achieved a new 
constitutional status; 

3. Expresses the opinion that it 
stems from the documentation pro- 
vided that the association of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico with the 
United States of America has been 
established as a mutually agreed asso- 
ciation; 

4. Recognizes that in the frame- 
work of their Constitution and of the 
compact agreed upon with the United 
States of America, the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico have 
been invested with attributes of politi- 
cal sovereignty which clearly identify 
the status of self-government attained 
by the Puerto Rican people as that of 
an autonomous political entity; 

6. Considers that due to these cir- 
cumstances, the Declaration regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
the provisions established under it in 
Chapter XI of the Charter can no 
longer be applied to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; 

7. Takes note of the opinion of the 
Government of the United States of 
America as to the cessation of the 
transmission of information on Puerto 
Rico under Article 73e of the Charter; 

8. Considers it appropriate that this 
information should cease; 

9. Expresses its assurance that, in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
present resolution, the ideals em- 
bodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations, the traditions of the people 
of the United States of America and 
the political advancement attained by 
the people of Puerto Rico, due re- 
gard will be paid to the will of both 
the Puerto Rican and American peo- 
ples in the conduct of their relations 
under their present legal statute, and 
also in the eventuality that either of 
the Parties to the mutually agreed 
association may desire any change in 
the terms of this association. 





























































could free an administering power 
from its obligation. 


SUPPORT FOR UNITED STATES A different 
approach was taken by several other 
delegations which expressed support 
for the seven-power draft endorsing the 
United States’ decision to cease trans- 
mitting information on Puerto Rico. 


These disputed arguments that Puerto 
Rico’s association with the United 
States still denied it the right to full 
statehood, contending that the island- 
ers nOW possessed sovereign powers in 
internal affairs. 

Speaking for Chile, a co-sponsor of 
the seven-power proposal, Julio Jus- 
tiniano said the situation of Puerto 
Rico was quite different from that of 
the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 
Furthermore, it was futile and arbi- 
trary to try to distinguish between de- 
grees of self-government and to claim 
that Puerto Rico had not attained a 
degree which justified the United States 
Government’s decision. The limita- 
tions affecting Puerto Rico under the 
constitution it had recently adopted 
were inherent in the interdependent 
relationship with the United States 
which the territory had decided to 
maintain and in no way infringed the 
freedom with which it had chosen that 
form of association, 

Sharing these views, José Ferreira 
de Souza, of Brazil, declared that there 
was nothing in Chapter XI of the 
Charter to rule out the possibility of 
a political unit enjoying complete self- 
government in internal affairs but not 
possessing full legal capacity in inter- 
national affairs—always provided that 
such limitation had been freely ac- 
cepted. Mr. de Souza held that the list 
of factors recently adopted by the 
Committee showed that such a unit 
would occupy a position half way be- 
tween that of an independent, fully 
sovereign state which had reached the 
highest rung on the ladder of political 
development and which possessed legal 
capacity both in internal and interna- 
tional law, and the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories coming under Article 
73e. 

Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of 
Peru, said Puerto Rico’s development 
was due to an irresistible impetus 
towards freedom which could not be 
ignored. If the territory had become 
integrated with the United States it 
would have obtained certain advan- 
tages but have lost its identity. The 
Puerto Ricans had made their choice 
by elections followed by a referendum 
and had thus exercised their right to 
self-determination. 


ECONOMIC LINK Other speakers stressed 
the importance of the economic link 
between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. Thus, Carlos José Gutiérrez, 
of Costa Rica, pointed out that despite 
its rapid advancement, Puerto Rico’s 
economic position was still far from 
strong. Commonwealth status was 
therefore the best solution. In every 
step that had been taken the funda- 
mental right of self-determination had 
been observed. The Puerto Ricans had 
not been subjected to any economic 
pressure. After citing various authori- 
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ties in support of Costa Rica’s conten- 
tion that Puerto Rico was now a sov- 
ereign state, Mr. Gutiérrez said his 
delegation considered that, inasmuch 
as the Government of Puerto Rico had 
jurisdiction in the economic, social 
and educational fields, it was impossi- 
ble for the United States te continue 
transmitting information on it under 
Article 73e. 


Dr. Juan Campos Catelin, of Argen- 
tina, said that though Puerto Rico had 
undoubtedly attained a considerable 
degree of self-government internally, 
sovereignty was indivisible and a coun- 
try did not enjoy complete independ- 
ence that was not fully self-governing. 
Argentina therefore felt the Assembly 
could not divest itself of all responsi- 
bility for the territory until it had 
really achieved full independence. 


Moshe A. Tov, of Israel, stressed 
the importance of the question before 
the Committee. He thought the differ- 
ences arose because of the impatience 
of some delegations to see Puerto Rico 
enjoy complete independence at once, 
while others realized that the funda- 
mental factor must be the will that 
had been freely expressed on many 
occasions by the Puerto Ricans them- 
selves. Mr. Tov pointed out that be- 
fore the referendum on the compact 
(between the territory and the United 
States) was taken, the island voters 
had understood that Puerto Rico 
would enjoy full self-government in in- 
ternal matters and that relations with 
the United States could be amended 
only by mutual consent. In the refer- 
endum on the alternatives of indepen- 
dence, statehood within the Union, 
and the Commonwealth, they had 
voted three to one in favor of the 
latter choice. The new Constitution— 
approved by four-fifths of the votes 
cast in the popular referendum—was 
the result of much careful study and 
would bear comparison with the most 
enlightened and progressive in the 
world. 


“GRAVE IMPLICATIONS” Before the Com- 
mittee reached the voting stage on the 
various proposals, the United States 
representative stressed the grave impli- 
cations of the question for the United 
Nations. If the Committee did not 
endorse the seven-power proposal, 
Mrs. Bolton said, it would mean that 
no territory could be considered as 
having achieved a full measure of 
autonomy unless it could also claim 
independence. Self-government as en- 
visaged in the Charter would be ruled 
out by an illegal re-writing of Chapter 
XI by the Fourth Committee. Such an 
eventuality, said Mrs. Bolton, could 
only cause the administering powers 
to weigh carefully the value of United 
Nations activity in the field of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 


It would not be possible, she con- 
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tended, for the United States to con- 
tinue submitting information on Puer- 
to Rico under Article 73e. She quoted 
from a resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, on 
October 29 last, approving the United 
States decision to discontinue report- 
ing on Puerto Rico to the United Na- 
tions. 


VOTING After further discussion the 
Committee, by 22 votes to 18, with 
19 abstentions, adopted the proposal 
originally submitted by Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Pan- 
ama and Peru, endorsing the decision 
of the United States to cease report- 
ing on Puerto Rico. The resolution 
as adopted (see box for text) incor- 
porated an amendment introduced by 
Burma, Guatemala, Honduras, In- 
donesia, and Mexico, which provided 
that the Assembly is competent to de- 
cide whether a dependent territory 
has or has not reached full autonomy, 
as referred to by Chapter XI of the 
Charter. A separate vote on this clause 
resulted in its adoption by 32 in favor, 
19 against and 8 abstentions. 

Two other sections of the amend- 
ment submitted by Burma, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Indonesia and Mexico, were 
rejected by varying votes. One section 
called on the Assembly to express con- 
fidence that the United States would 
find it possible to continue transmitting 
information on Puerto Rico under Ar- 
ticle 73e; the other part called for 
deletion from the seven-power draft of 
the provisions by which the Assembly 
would, (1) note favorably the conclu- 
sions of the Committee on Informa- 
tion regarding Puerto Rico; (2) 





recognize that the people of Puerto 
Rico had been vested with attributes 
of political sovereignty which identi- 
fied their status as an “autonomous 
political entity”; and, (3) consider 
that Chapter XI of the Charter no 
longer applied to Puerto Rico. The 
Committee also rejected the amend- 
ment introduced by India, calling for 
an ad hoc committee to examine 
further the question of Puerto Rico 
and report back to the next session of 
the Assembly with its findings. 


UNITED STATES ABSTENTION In explain- 
ing her delegation’s abstention in the 
final voting on the seven-power draft, 
Mrs. Bolton said the United States 
favored the proposal in its original 
form, which had expressed the Assem- 
bly’s agreement with the decision of 
her Government that Puerto Rico was 
no longer a Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tory within the meaning of Chapter 
XI. The United States had been 
obliged to abstain, however, because 
of the adoption of the amendment 
clearly asserting the Assembly’s com- 
petence. In considering the item, Mrs. 
Bolton held that the Committee had 
tried simultaneously to judge Puerto 
Rico’s case and to establish the compe- 
tence of the Assembly in regard to the 
cessation of the transmission of infor- 
mation under Article 73e. For that 
reason a number of delegations had, 
she felt, been deprived of the chance 
of voting solely on the merits of the 
case of Puerto Rico. It would have 
been preferable to consider the two 
issues separately and not take advan- 
tage of the consideration of a particul- 
lar case to raise the issue of compe 
tence. 


FOURTH COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN AND SECRETARIAT OFFICIALS 





DR. SANTIAGO PEREZ PEREZ, of Venezuela (centre), the Presiding Officer of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, seen with Dr. Victor Hoo (left), Assistant Secretary-General, and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
Principal Director, of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The Committee has completed agenda items concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and is now dealing with Trusteeship questions. After concluding its action on South-West Africa 
the Committee, on November 13, began consideration of the Ewe and Togland Unification 
Problem and has heard statements from Togolese representatives on this long-standing issue. 
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LOWLY but surely, United Nations’ 
efforts to cut red tape for tourists 
and to simplify customs formalities for 
commercial transport across national 
borders have been making headway in 
recent years. 


On recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Secre- 
tary-General will convene next May a 
United Nations Conference on Cus- 
toms Formalities for the Temporary 
Importation of Private Vehicles and 
for Tourism. This conference, to be 
held at Headquarters, is expected to 
result in a further lifting of travel bar- 
riers. Governments of all Member 
States of the United Nations or any 
of its specialized agencies will be in- 
vited. A similar world conference, on 
road and motor transport, met in 
Geneva in 1949. 


Commercial transport has benefitted 
from the introduction of a customs- 
pass system obviating the necessity of 
lengthy customs examination of car- 
goes. This system has been in opera- 
tion in some countries of Europe since 
September 5, 1951, and is gradually 
spreading. It is symbolized by insignia 
Transport International de Marchan- 
dises par la Route (T.1.R.) 


The elimination of frequent customs 
inspection of road transport crossing 
national borders has been one of the 
particular aims of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
The Subcommittee on Road Transport 
of the Commission’s Inland Transport 
Committee is attempting to eliminate 
customs formalities for commercial 
transport by a series of agreements. 
At present, the group’s main concern 
is with customs formalities in trans- 
port by road of trailers and bulky con- 
signments. Also under consideration 
are the extension of customs office 
hours and summary clearance form- 
alities outside normal working hours. 
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Efforts To Lift 
Travel Barriers 


Proceed In United Nations 


A PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT to put into force a draft customs convention on International Trans- 
port of Goods by Road began to operate in September 1951. Blue and white plates (below) in 
front and rear of truck carry the insignia T.I.R.; goods are sealed in the truck; and the driver 
has carnet with visas stamped by customs authorities. Generally, no customs inspection takes place 
until the vehicle reaches its destination. This picture shows customs officers checking vehicle at Swiss- 
German border. Efforts toward lifting travel barriers for private cars, one of which appears (above) 
at French-Swiss frontier near Geneva, will continue at a world conference, to be held in 1954. 
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Assembly 


Overwhelmingly Favors 


Considering Atrocities Question 


HE General Assembly added the 

seventy-fourth item to the agenda 
of its eighth session on November 11 
when it endorsed a General Commit- 
tee recommendation by a vote of 53-5, 
with 2 abstentions. The item, pro- 
posed by the United States, is the ques- 
tion of atrocities committed by the 
North Korean and Chinese communist 
forces against United Nations prison- 
ers of war in Korea. Without a rec- 
orded vote, the Assembly also ap- 
proved the General Committee recom- 
mendation that the Assembly itself 
consider the question directly in ple- 
nary meeting without reference to a 
Main Committee. 

Debate on inclusion of an item, 
when recommended by the General 
Committee, is limited to three speak- 
ers in favor and three against, but in 
this case only two speakers were heard 
on each side—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
of the United States, and Selwyn 
Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, in 
favor, and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., and Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, against. Votes were 
explained by four representatives. 


FOR INCLUSION Four fundamental rea- 
sons for considering the matter were 
submitted by Mr. Lodge. The acts in 
question, he said, were committed by 
forces engaged in military aggression 
recognized as such by the United Na- 
tions. They were committed against 
the military forces which the United 
Nations sent to repel that aggression, 
as well as against the people of the 
country which the aggressors were 
trying to conquer. By their very na- 
ture, they were of a character which 
grossly violated principles of common 
humanity and decency, principles so 
basic that their observance in war it- 
self had been agreed to in solemn 
conventions having the force of inter- 
national law. Finally, declared Mr. 
Lodge, the forces which committed 
those acts still stood north of the 
demilitarized zone in Korea, fully 
mobilized and armed. 

“Thus,” he added, “we must recog- 
nize, in the midst of our prayers and 
labors for genuine peace, that this 
story of inhuman warfare is not 
brought out of a forgotten past but 
bears directly on the pressing prob- 
lems of the present.” 

Mr, Lloyd reminded the Assembly 
that the charges concerned numbers 
of men who were fighting under the 
United Nations flag pursuant to a 
resolution of the United Nations. The 
Organization therefore had a duty 
and a responsibility to discuss the 
matter, not to give the impression that 
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it had a complete disregard for what 
could happen to those men. 


AGAINST INCLUSION As in the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vyshinsky objected to the 
inclusion of the item on the ground 
that the proposal was slanderous and 
sprang from a falsification of fact and 
from flagrant lies. It had provocative 
ends in view: to frustrate a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, to 
foment war hysteria, and to forestall 
any reduction of international tension. 


Dr. Katz-Suchy argued that the As- 
sembly must be guided by its concern 
for the United Nations, which should 
not be used as an instrument of prop- 
aganda by the United States in its 
attempt to disturb international rela- 
tions and to create an atmosphere 
which would impede a settlement of 
the Korean problem. Reminding the 
Assembly that, during a session, only 
items of a serious and urgent char- 
acter may be added to the agenda, 
he declared that the slanderous na- 
ture of the United States proposal 
excluded the Assembly’s considering 
it as an important one. 


THREE AFFIRMATIVE VOTES EXPLAINED 
Three delegations which voted for in- 
clusion of the item explained their 
votes, those of Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
and Syria. 

Leo Mates said that Yugoslavia be- 
lieved that if a government had a com- 
plaint to submit to the United Nations, 
the door should be open to hear and 


debate that complaint. At the same* 


time, he had serious doubts as to 
whether the inclusion of and debate 
on this item at this stage would facili- 
tate the solution of the Korea prob- 
lem, A debate with mutual recrimina- 
tions in the existing circumstances 
would hardly be a good way to resolve 
serious and regrettable problems which 
unfortunately had arisen, 


The item, observed Dr. Sudjarwo 
Tjondronegoro, of Indonesia, encom- 
passed serious and grave charges, al- 
though atrocities committed during 
wartime were unfortunately not un- 
usual. It would be difficult to oppose 
its inclusion, although he had doubts 
as to its timing. He appealed for mod- 
eration during the Assembly’s consid- 
eration of the question. 

Syria, explained Dr. Salah Eddine 
Tarazi, was anxious to see all ques- 
tions carefully and fully debated, an 
essential principle that was often in- 
fringed. His delegation’s vote in favor 
of inclusion of the item should not be 
construed, however, as indicating any 
definitive attitude on its substance. 


INDIA’S ABSTENTION India abstained in 
the vote. V. K. Krishna Menon ex- 
plained that, although, on general 
principles and as a matter of practice, 
his delegation always voted for the 
inclusion of items for the purpose of 
later discussion of their merits, this 
case had to be considered in the con- 
text of all the existing circumstances. 

“The predominant thoughts in our 
mind,” he said, “are the prospects, 
the possibilities, the steps, the hin- 
drances, and all the circumstances that 
surround this issue of peace in Korea. 

“The committing of atrocities any- 
where is a matter that horrifies peo- 
ple’s minds, and all just people—as- 
semblies of this character—in our 
opinion should take steps to prevent 
atrocities from arising. All such steps 
would have the support of my delega- 
tion.” 


In the existing circumstances, how- 
ever, Mr. Menon added, there was 
more than one consideration. War 
atrocities were governed by the Ge- 
neva Convention, and the best pro- 
cedure to deal with them was a matter 
to be considered. In this issue, one 
of the parties concerned was not pres- 
ent in the Assembly. There should be 
no acrimonious discussion, but the 
proceedings thus far had already 
shown that that would not and could 
not be avoided. 


“Over and above all this,” he stated, 
“there is the position of my Govern- 
ment as the Chairman of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission in 
Korea. It appears to us totally im- 
proper that we should in any way take 
part in the discussion of a matter 
which may well go before the political 
conference, be concerned with the 
prisoners in Korea, and be related to 
problems in which our objectivity 
should not be challenged in any way 
at all. 


“Normally speaking, the question of 
what happened during wartime would 
be a matter that would go to the politi- 
cal conference which is now being 
processed, and which we hope will 
come to a successful issue. 


“For all these reasons, we have, 
after great deliberation, decided to 
abstain from voting on the inclusion 
of this item in the agenda with the 
request that you do not consider that 
my delegation is against freedom of 
discussion or is curtailing the pros- 
pects of discussion in the Assembly 
or has in any way any sympathy for 
or lack of revulsion toward atrocities, 
by whomever they may be com- 
mitted.” 


For the same reasons, Mr. Menon 
said, India would not participate in 
any of the future proceedings on this 
item or in any vote on any draft reso- 
lution submitted by any delegation 
whatsoever. 
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PALESTINE DEBATE 
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ber of United Nations observers, 
would not in themselves have sub- 
stantial effect. 


AGREEMENTS LASTED “TOO LONG” ‘The 
Armistice Agreements had, Mr. Eban 
continued, as “provisional arrange- 
ments” existed too long and, in Gen- 
eral Bennike’s words, had lost their 
effectiveness, Their main purpose of 
effecting a swift transition to perman- 
ent peace was unilaterally repudiated 
by Arab signatories. The absence of 
any normal or positive relations, po- 
litical, economic or cultural between 
Israel and its neighbors, together with 
Arab opposition to regional co-opera- 
tion in any form, was bound to expe- 
dite the further decline of security. 
This was the only area of the world in 
which Governments refused as a mat- 
ter of principle to seek agreements 
with a neighboring state. The Security 
Council had an established policy of 
strongly and urgently requiring the 
transition to permanent peace as re- 
quired by the Armistice Agreements 
themselves. It was also the Council's 
policy to advocate the complete, and 
not the partial and selective, obser- 
vance ofthe Armistice Agreements. 

If they were obliged to live for any 
time within the Armistice, then the 
various provisions should be fully re- 
stored. Israel was willing to operate 
the Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement 
but, he stressed, in its full and com- 
plete integrity. 


SUGGESTED MEASURES Accordingly, Is- 
real believed that the Council should 
take the following measures: 

“First, the tension should be diag- 
nosed in truthful terms as a threat to 
security arising from the absence of 
peaceful relations between Israel and 
the Arab states. 

“Second, attention should be drawn 
to the fact that the main objective of 
the Armistice Agreements, namely the 
transition to permanent peace, has not 
been complied with, and that the ful- 
fillment of this armistice provision has 
a clear priority and urgency over all 
other subsidiary provisions which, 
however, should still be maintained. 

“Third, attention should be drawn 
to the fact that the Security Council’s 
own past resolutions on peace and 
security, including especially the reso- 
lution against blockade and belliger- 
ency adopted on September 1, 1951, 
have not been implemented. The Coun- 
cil should also refer to the absence of 
any effort to implement Article VIII 
of the Israel-Jordan General Armistice 
Agreement, notwithstanding the text 
of that agreement itself, and of the 
Security Council injunction of Novem- 
ber 17, 1950. 

“Fourth, we suggest that the Secur- 
ity Council take note of the only con- 
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clusion agreed to by Israel and by 
Arab authorities, and indicated in 
General Bennike’s report, namely, that 
the most specific source of current 
tension is infiltration or marauding 
into Israel territory, especially from 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. It 
should urge special attention to Article 
IV (3) requiring the restraint of ille- 
gal border crossings. If Article IV (3) 
is implemented, there will be a quiet 
frontier. 

“Fifth, the Council should also re- 
quest the United Nations representa- 
tives in the area to devote their special 
attention to those provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement and Security 
Council resolutions which have not 
yet been implemented, and especially 
the provisions for a transition to per- 
manent peace, 

“Sixth, the signatories of each Armi- 
stice Agreement should be called upon 
to enter into direct negotiations with 
a view to the replacement of the Ar- 
mistice Agreements by final peace 
settlements.” 

Mr. Eban held that there was noth- 
ing in these points which did not in- 
terpret the principles of the Charter 
and of the Armistice Agreements in 
terms relevant to the “tormented in- 
ternational situation which now pre- 
vails in the Middle East.” When the 
Security Council made its bold appeal 
for an Armistice Agreement in No- 
vember 1948, its initiative encountered 
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Dr, Charles Malik, of Lebanon 





severe Arab opposition in the short 
term; but within a few months the 
Security Council’s call for a reinforce- 
ment of the security system in the area 
was answered by all the parties con- 
cerned. Israel did not doubt that the 
same result would attend such a call 
now. 


LEBANON’S FINDINGS Commenting on 
the Israeli representative’s observa- 
tions, Dr. Malik, of Lebanon, asserted 
that an attempt had been made to 
drown the recent aggression by Israel 
at Qibiya in a generalized debate on 
all sorts of aspects of the Palestine ques- 
tion. The Security Council had called 
the United Nations Chief of Staff in 
Palestine to give it a full report on the 
situation there with respect to com- 
pliance with, and enforcement of, the 
Armistice Agreements, with special 
reference to recent acts of violence 
and in particular to the Qibiya incident. 
Two documents had so far come from 
the Chief of Staff. The full import and 
significance of these documents must 
be brought to the attention of the 
Council. The verdict emerging from 
them was that Israel had committed 
aggression and that such aggression was 
the chief cause of unrest in the Near 
East. 


“INDUBITABLE FACTS” Dr. Malik con- 
tended that when adequate considera- 
tion had been given to the indubitable 
facts, then the Council might find it 
expedient to make certain findings. 
He would prove to the Council that 
there were something like twenty or 
twenty-five basic propositions that 
could be mathematically proved about 
the situation in the Near East—proved 
not from documents written by his 
Government, by the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment or by the Israeli Government, 
but proved from documents written 
by the agent of the United Nations 
who had been called from Palestine to 
inform the Council about the situation. 
On the basis of these indubitable facts 
the Council might find it expedient to 
make certain findings, It could be 
shown that the following findings were 
fully justified by these facts: 

(1) That Israeli military forces 
planned and carried out an attack on 
Qibiya, Jordan, on October 14 to 15, 
1953. (2) That this attack constituted 
an act of aggression against Jordan. 
(3) That this act of aggression was 
not an isolated incident but the cul- 
mination of a planned policy of vio- 
‘lation of the General Armistice Agree- 
ments carried out by the Israeli armed 
forces. (4) That this policy and this 
act of aggression had disturbed the 
peace in the Near East. (5) That un- 
less this policy was curbed and this 
act of aggression properly punished, 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security in the Near East was 
likely to be endangered. (6) That the 
recurrence of such acts of aggression 
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by Israel would certainly lead to the 
breach of the peace in the Near East. 

Once these findings were made, Dr. 
Malik believed the Council might find 
it necessary to pronounce a condemna- 
tion. It was obvious that this act of 
aggression was a violation, (a) of the 
cease-fire ordered by the Security 
Council, (b) of the General Armistice 
Agreements, (c) of the purposes and 
principles of the Charter, and (d) of 
Israel’s obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

But a finding and condemnation 
should also lead to action, Dr. Malik 
continued. The mildest form of action, 
in order to redress justice and re-estab- 
lish to some extent the sense of securi- 
ty, was to make certain requests and 
demands. Thus, the Council might 
find it appropriate to ask Israel: (i) to 
take all the necessary measures to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of this 
act; (ii) to take all the necessary meas- 
ures to ensure adequate compensation 
for loss of life and damage to property 
caused by this act, and (iii) to refrain 
from such acts of aggression in the 
future. 

The Council might also make a gen- 
eral request that no military or eco- 
nomic assistance be given Israel with- 
out proper guarantees that Israel 
would refrain from such acts. For it 
was obvious that whoever assisted 
Israel militarily and economically while 
she pursued this policy was indirectly 
helping her to pursue it. 

Finally, looking to the future, a 
warning might be in order. The Coun- 
cil must make it clear to Israel that 
any repetition of such acts in the fu- 
ture would lead the Council to con- 
sider the appropriate measures to be 
taken under Chapter VII of the 
Charter. 

To sum up, Dr. Malik considered 
that the structure of the Council's 
action on this item was the fourfold 
one of finding, condemning, asking 
and warning. It could be shown that 
the contents he suggested for this 
structure had, both on grounds of the 
facts and from considérations of the 
deeper aspects of the situation, two 
salient characteristices: (a) they were 
completely justified by the facts, and 
(b) they were phrased in the mildest 
possible terms. 


JORDAN'S INDICTMENT At its next meet- 
ing, on November 16, the Council 
heard a bitter indictment of Israel’s 
aggressive actions against Jordan, sub- 


mitted by the representative of the’ 


Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Dr. 
Yusuf Haikal. In the course of a long 
speech, Dr. Haikal covered many as- 
pects of the Palestine situation and 
emphasized that the situation in the 
Near East was at present “as grave 
as it was in 1948.” He emphatically 
rejected Israel’s proposal for a meet- 
ing between the representatives of 
Jordan and Israel, to be convened 
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DR. YUSUF HAIKAL, representing the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan before the Security Council. 


without delay at United Nations Head- 
quarters. The proper place for any 
such discussions would, he asserted, 
be in Jerusalem because of the proxi- 
mity and facility of communications 
between the two governments con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Hailkal said that  Israel’s 
affirmation of benevolence and peace- 
ful intentions only brought “a bitter 
smile” to those who were familiar with 
the real situation in Palestine. The 
Council should not be deceived by 
Israel’s efforts to link her acts of ag- 
gression with the problem of Arab in- 
filtrations into Israeli territory. Most 
of the infiltrators were merely Arab 
refugees who desperately wanted to 
see their friends and relatives, left be- 
hind on the other side of the armistice 
lines. Others were children, trying 
illicitly to sell fruit, eggs and vege- 
tables, of which there was a great 
shortage in Israel, while still other in- 
filtrators were individual criminals, 
armed smugglers and robbers. But the 
fundamental difference betwéen Arab 
and Israeli infiltrations was that the 
Jordan authorities were doing their 
best to prevent individual acts of in- 
filtration from their side. This was 
evidenced by.the fact that half of the 
inmates of Jordan prisons at present 
were people punished for infiltration 
offences. As against this Israel not only 
did nothing to discourage acts of ag- 
gression against Jordan territory but 
also actively organized such flagrant 
aggressions and acts of horror.as the 
raid on Qibiya. 

Reiterating the proposals advanced 
by the Lebanese representative, Dr. 
Haikal urged the Council to condemn 
Israel for the Qibiya raid in terms 
matching “the atrocity and horror of 
that action by Israeli armed forces.” 
Israel should be asked to punish those 
responsible and not to repeat any kind 
of aggression against Jordan by her 
armed forces. Israel should be told 





that no military or financial assistance 
would be granted to her without speci- 
fic guarantees that such help would not 
contribute to further Israeli aggres- 
sions. It should also be disposed that 
in case of new Israeli aggressions such 
aid would be discontinued. Only then 
would Israel realize the full meaning 
of the “great countries’ guarantee of 
boundaries and truce demarcation 
lines.” Nothing less, Dr. Haikal 
stressed, was likely to affect the ag- 
gressive attitude of Israel. Finally, 
Jordan requested that all other possi- 
ble measures be taken without delay 
to check Israeli “aggressive and ex- 
pansionist policy.” 


ARAB REFUGEE QUESTION Earlier in his 
long statement, Dr. Haikal referred to 
the Arab refugee question. If Israel 
really wished to ease border tensions 
and promote a final peaceful solution 
in the Near East, she should first of 
all carry out the previous United Na- 
tions decisions under which half of the 
land she now occupied would be re- 
turned to Jordan and the Arab refu- 
gees would be allowed to return to 
their homes in Palestine. 

The current tension could also be 
eased by measures suggested by Gen- 
eral Bennike, including talks between 
local commanders from both sides of 
the demarcation line. Another diffi- 
culty was Israel’s demand that the 
Arab Legion be stationed on the de- 
marcation line to control infiltration. 
Jordan had always contended that the 
infiltration problem was a police mat- 
ter. Jordan was also convinced that to 
maintain military forces on the de- 
marcation lines was to increase the 
probability of serious trouble. For in- 
stance, there was the continual inroads 
on Jordan by Israel’s armed forces. 
Jordan believed that if those forces 
were not stationed along the demarca- 
tion lines the security situation in the 
area would be much improved. 

Dr. Haikal emphasized his Govern- 
ment’s patience and restraint. The 
Qibiya raid had resulted in a danger- 
ous political state in the area. If Jor- 
dan had not exercised restraint, and 
had it met violence with violence— 
as demanded by public outcry—the 
Palestine war would have flared up 
again, 

Now both official circles and the 
masses throughout the Arab world 
awaited anxiously the Security Coun- 
cil’s decisions in the matter. Either the 
aggressor would be sternly condemned 
and practical guarantees recommended 
to prevent recurrence of any breaches 
of the Armistice Agreements, or the 
condemnation would be in such vague 
and general terms that it would leave 
no choice for countries that found 
themselves victims of aggression but to 
rely “on their own power to repel the 
aggressor.” Everyone knew that at no 
time and nowhere had such methods 
been favorable to stability. The Near 
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Eastern situation was now as grave as 
it had been in 1948, Dr. Haikal de- 
clared, adding: “It has been proved in 
this Council that Israeli well-trained 
armed forces indulge in serious acts 
of aggression deep into Jordan terri- 
tory, up to eighteen miles in the south 
and about three miles in the thickly 
populated areas, and that the serious 
nature of these aggressions is a threat 
to collective security in that part of the 
world. Only by putting an end to 
Israeli warlike actions will security be 
restored and tranquility prevail in the 
area.” 

The Jordanian representative, with 
the permission of the Council Presi- 
dent, circulated an album with pictures 
taken shortly after the Qibiya raid. He 
requested that the album be filed with 
other documents submitted in the case. 


ISRAEL'S DISAPPOINTMENT During fur- 
ther debate Mr. Eban expressed his 
“grave disappointment” at what ap- 
peared to him the completely negative 
response of the Jordan representative 
to Israel’s proposal for immediate talks 
on border tensions between Israel and 
Jordan. Mr. Eban still felt this de- 
served more mature consideration. He 
again referred to “thousands of illegal 
crossings from Jordan to Israel” which 
had led to countless deaths, and cited 
a series of illegal infiltrations which, he 
said, had taken place during October. 

Mr. Eban felt that all this built up 
a strong case for high-level consulta- 
tion, and stressed the urgency of a 
conference to seek means of ending 
the illegal incursions across the bor- 
der. It was in the light of the list of 
infiltrations which he had cited, rang- 
ing over a period of two or three 
weeks, that the Council should not 
ignore an opportunity for consultation 
“within the shelter of the United Na- 
tions” to prevent all the movements 
which created such an insecurity of 
life, on both sides of the frontier. 

Israel’s proposal belonged to an ut- 
terly different world from that made 
by Jordan who desired a return to the 
routine discussions at Mixed Armistice 
Commission levels which had operated 
over a period of years and which had 
left the situation in its present state 
of acute mutual suspicion and of griev- 
ous frontier conflict. Mr. Eban ap- 
pealed to the Council not to follow 
the representative of Jordan in “an 
orgy of unilateral criticism.” 

Dr. Malik could not agree that the 
Jordanian representative’s response 
had been “negative.” He considered it 
was constructive and positive. An ob- 
jective criterion could be found in 
General Bennike’s report which dis- 
closed that since the beginning of the 
Armistice Israel had lost 24 “verified 
dead” and Jordan 77, with 55 of the 
latter killed in the raid on Qibiya. 
These were mathematical conclusions 
derived from the official report of the 
Chief of Staff. 
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The Lebanese representative then 
quoted reports from the Jewish press 
throughout the world, expressing 
shocked reaction at the raid on Qi- 
biya. Many of these reports had flatly 
condemned the Israeli action. For ex- 
ample, the Jewish Chronicle of Lon- 
don—a conservative journal favorable 
to Israel—had called on Israel to dis- 
sociate itself from the Qibiya raid and 
to punish the perpetrators. Dr. Malik 
found a hopeful sign in the moral in- 
dignation shown by the Jewish and 
pro-Israeli press. But sooner or later 
the Security Council must take some 
action on the matter and he reserved 
the right to comment further and sub- 
mit a draft proposal to the Council at 
a later stage. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL Further discus- 
sion turned on a draft resolution 
submitted to the Council on Novem- 
ber 20, by the delegations of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This proposal, urging a firm 
censure of Israel for the attack on 
Qibiya, found that the latter action 
constituted a violation of the Coun- 
cil’s cease-fire provisions of July 1948, 
and were inconsistent with the obliga- 
tions of the parties concerned under 
the General Armistice Agreement and 
the Charter. In its next paragraph the 
draft expressed “the strongest censure 
of that action which can only preju- 
dice the chances of that peaceful settle- 
ment which both parties, in accord- 
ance with the Charter, are bound to 
seek, and calls upon Israel to take 
effective measures to prevent all such 
actions in the future.” 

The draft further called upon Jor- 
dan to continue “and strengthen” 
measures to prevent crossings of the 
demarcation line by unauthorized per- 
sons, often resulting “in acts of vio- 
lence,” and that both Jordan and Israel 
should ensure the effective co-opera- 
tion of local security forces. 

The draft reaffirmed that it was 
“essential in order to achieve progress 
by peaceful means toward a lasting 
settlement of the issues outstanding be- 
tween them that the parties abide by 
their obligations under the General 
Armistice Agreement and the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council.” 

Other provisions of the draft resolu- 
tion were: the offer of additional 
United Nations observers to General 
Bennike’s truce supervision organiza- 
tion; emphasis on the obligation of 
Israel and Jordan to co-operate with 
the Chief of Staff fully; a request to 
General Bennike to report back to the 
Council in three months’ time regard- 
ing compliance with the resolution, 
and with such recommendations as he 
might consider appropriate in this 
respect. 


ACTION DELAYED When the Council 
met on November 20 the representa- 
tives of France, the United Kingdom 


and the United States commented 
briefly on the draft which they haa 
sponsored, James J. Wadsworth, of the 
United States, said the recent events 
had brought the situation in Palestine 
perilously close to a breach of the 
peace. The Council must deal effective- 
ly with this immediate and overriding 
problem and the draft proposal before 
the Council was directed primarily to 
that end. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb said the United 
Kingdom believed the draft should be 
voted on at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that those now sitting 
with the Council, who were chiefly 
called upon to take certain measures 
to relieve the Israel-Jordan border 
tension, might be released for that es- 
sential purpose. 

Agreeing with the urgency of the 
matter, Henri Hoppenot, of France, 
considered the draft “moderate and 
impartial.” If the two parties accepted 
the judgment it would contribute to- 
wards restoring calm on either side 
of the demarcation line and make pos- 
sible a real improvement in relations 
between Jordan and Israel. 

The only other speaker at this 
meeting, Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, 
considered the draft unsatisfactory, in 
particular the first paragraph of Part 
“A” which he described as “wholly 
inadequate and therefore unaccept- 
able.” Mr. Khan said it described the 
incident (at Qibiya) as “a retaliatory 
action” but, he asked, retaliation 
against what? The only conference to 
any kind of incident against which this 
might have been a retaliation was the 
Yahuda incident. The Pakistan repre- 
sentative said that at a later stage his 
delegation would submit proposals for 
strengthening the draft resolution. 

No final action on the three-power 
draft was taken at this meeting and the 
Council then adjourned consideration 
of the issue until November 24. 





Tin Conference in Geneva 


Ways of meeting special difficulties 
which already affect the tin market 
or which are expected to arise are 
being discussed at the second session 
of the International Tin Conference 
which opened at Geneva on Novem- 
ber 16. The Conference, organized 
under United Nations auspices, will 
also conclude an international com- 
modity agreement for tin, if it con- 
siders this advisable. Study of a draft 
agreement, prepared by a _ working 
group in London, known as the “Lon- 
don text,” was also begun on Novem- 
ber 16, by the Executive Committte 
of the Conference. 

Thirty governments accepted invita- 
tions to the session, as against the 20 
represented at the first session, which 
was held in Geneva in October- 
November 1950. 
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The Third (Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural) Committee on Novem- 
ber 18 completed recommendations on 
nine items under consideration from 
the report of the Economic and Social 
Council. The Committee then took up 
a proposal by Egypt requesting a study 
by the Human Rights Commission at 
its next session of three draft resolu- 
tions concerning development of the 
work of the United Nations for wider 
observation of fundamental freedoms. 

Two proposals concerning South- 
West Africa have received the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee’s endorse- 
ment. These underlined the General 
Assembly’s long-standing view that 
the former German colony should be 
placed under the Trusteeship System. 
“Deep regret” was expressed that the 
administering state, South Africa, still 
refused to implement the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice on the territory and to main- 
tain that it has no international com- 
mitments regarding South-West Africa 
as a result of the demise of the League 
of Nations. The Committee called for 
the establishment of a nine-member 
committee charged with examining re- 
ports and petitions on the territory 
and reiterated earlier Assembly resolu- 
tions that the normal way to modify 
the territory’s status is to place it un- 
der Trusteeship. After completing ac- 
tion on South-West Africa, the Com- 
mittee, on November 13, began con- 
sideration of the Ewe and Togoland 
Unification Problem and heard the 
views of indigenous spokesmen from 
the West African Trust Territory on 
this question. 

The Fifth (Administrative and Bud- 
getary) Committee completed action 
on a number of miscellaneous budget 
and administrative agenda items in- 
cluding taking note of a progress re- 
port on the construction of the Per- 
manent Headquarters and concurring 
in the recommendation of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions on the main- 
tenance of the present date for the 
opening of General Assembly sessions, 
Debate opened on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Report on Personnel Policy with 
introductory statements by the Secre- 
tary-General and Thanassis Aghnides, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

The Sixth (Legal) Committee is 
continuing consideration of the report 
of the Jnternational Law Commission. 


David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labor Office, on 
November 16 in a note to the Soviet 
Legation at Berne, said that he wel- 
comed the statement by the U.S.S.R. 
that ‘with a view to extending its col- 
laboration with other countries in re- 
solving the questions confronting the 
ILO, the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
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has decided to accept the obligations 
of the Constitution of the said organi- 
zation.” 

Mr. Morse noted that the Soviet 
Union will not consider itself bound 
by the provisions of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of Article 37 of the 
Constitution of the 1Lo and that ‘as re- 
gards the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the Soviet 
Union will maintain the position that 
it has adopted hitherto, namely, that 
for the reference of any dispute to the 
International Court or any tribunal for 
decision the consent of all parties to 
the dispute is essential in each indi- 
vidual case.’ 

“The only provision in the Constitu- 
tion relating to admission to member- 
ship in the 1Lo of Members of the 
United Nations is contained in Article 
1, paragraph 3,” Mr. Morse said in 
his note. “This provides: ‘Any original 
Member of the United Nations and 
any state admitted to Membership of 
the United Nations by decision of the 
General Assembly in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter may be- 
come a member of the ILo by com- 
municating to the Director-General of 
the International Labor Office its for- 
mal acceptance of the obligations of 
the Constitution of the ILo.’ 


“Tt will be observed that the Consti- 
tution makes no provision for mem- 
bership on the basis of incomplete ac- 
ceptance of obligations. The Director- 
General, therefore, draws the attention 
of the Government of the U.S.S.R. to 
these constitutional points concerning 
membership in the ILo. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. may wish to consider the de- 
sirability of giving the matter further 
consideration and of communicating 
further with the Director-General on 
the subject.” . . . The Governing Body 
of 1Lo will consider a 24-item agenda 
at its one hundred and twenty-third 
session on November 24-27 at Geneva. 


Labor 


As one of the special tools being 
made available for groups planning 
the observance of Human Rights Day 
on December 10, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization has released a new 87- 
page guide for teaching about the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Unesco recently released two other 
publications. “The Use Of Vernacular 
Languages in Education” reviews the 
report of a meeting of specialists con- 
vened in Paris in 1951. The existence 
of many hundreds of languages lack- 
ing a written form and the lack of any 
literature for the use of pupils, even 
where there is a written form, 
are two of the most difficult 
problems in the practical abolition of 
illiteracy in certain areas. Recom- 
mendations for the development of 


Education 


education in Libya, including a pro- 
posal for primary emphasis on the 
training of teachers for the next few 
years, are presented in “Report of the 
Mission to Libya.” 


The Council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, meeting 
in Montreal on November 17, voted 
to convene a full conference of the 
states concerned to review the whole 
problem of the ocean station program 
which now involves 25 ships manning 
ten stations in the North Atlantic and 
is participated in by fifteen countries. 


The conference will be held at the 
ICAO Regional Office in Paris late in 
January or early in February; the ex- 
isting agreement under which the pro- 
gram operates is due to expire on 
June 30, 1954. 





Its major purpose is to provide 
weather observations over the sea as 
an aid to forecasting. The stations 
also supply current meteorological and 
navigational aids to aircraft and serve 
as floating search and rescue bases. 


A conference was held in July of 
this year to arrange for renewal of the 
. Program first signed in 1946. Agree- 
ment was not reached, but the July 
conference requested the states con- 
cerned to re-examine their positions 
and to make their views known to 
ICAO. As a result of its re-examination, 
the Government of the United States 
announced last month that it would 
withdraw from participation in the 
program on June 30, 1954. Also on 
the basis of their re-examination, sev- 
eral other nations have stated their be- 
lief that the program should con- 
tintie. ... 


A detailed examination into the 
needs and requirements of interna- 
tional flight in the African-Indian 
Ocean area is being made by a regional 
air navigation meeting of ICAO which 
opened Tuesday, November 17, at 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, in the Canary 
Islands. 


Japan has purchased £13 million 
sterling ($36,400,000) from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. An initial 
purchase of £5 million was made by 
Japan in September. 
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THE PLACE 


Lashio, railhead for the Burma 
Road in Burma’s North Shan States. 


THE JOB 


Demonstration project in malaria 
control carried out by a World Health 
Organization team working with a 
matching team provided by the Gov- 
ernment of Burma. Two of the Bur- 
mese staff, incidentally, had previously 
studied with the aid of WHO Fellow- 
ships in India. Laboratory and field 


workers were recruited locally and 
trained on the job, 
PREPARATION 
This begins toward the end of 


1951 with the arrival in Lashio of the 
malariologist (Dr. R. B. Weeks, WHO 
Senior Adviser), an entomologist and 
a public health sanitarian. They begin 
by dividing the area into two roughly 
equal parts, comparable, as far as pos- 
sible, in every way. 
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One part is to be the demonstration 
area and the other—surveyed in ex- 
actly the same manner—will be left 
unsprayed to provide information used 
to check results in the demonstration 
area. At the end of the first year con- 
trol measures will be extended to this 
check area also, 

Through the preliminary surveys 
the team will learn what is the ex- 
tent of the malaria problem they 
have to tackle, what species of ano- 
pheline mosquito is responsible for 
spreading the disease, what are its 
feeding habits, where it rests after a 
blood meal from its human victim, 
and where it breeds. 

The WHO team is now (November 
1951) strengthened by a senior ma- 
laria inspector, a senior laboratory 
technician and two entomological fieid 
assistants. With their Burmese col- 
leagues they knuckle down to their 
heavy task. 

In preparation for the actual spray- 





ing, every house in the area is num- 
bered and measured to find the actual 
surface area to be sprayed so that esti- 
mates can be made of the amount of 
insecticides, equipment and labor re- 
quired. Then the spray squads are 
trained, given their program of work, 
their spraying equipment and ppT 
supplies and sent out to their various 
sectors. 
THE FIRST YEAR 

All is now ready. The first year’s 
spraying campaign begins in March 
1952 and is finished early in May of 
that year. 

Fourteen spraying squads (a leader 
and six men in each) have, during 
this time, ranged over an area of 800 
square miles in which there are 355 
villages and five small towns and a 
population of just over 55,000. 

They have sprayed nearly thirteen 
thousand houses, the area coated with 
DDT amounting to 1,746,977 square 
metres. 

Entomologists and laboratory staff 
have been busy too. They have col- 
lected, identified and dissected more 
than twenty thousand anopheline mos- 
quitoes—and found that about ten 
thousand of these were of the kind 
which transmits malaria in this part of 
Burma. 

THE RESULTS 

Practical disappearance of the ma- 
laria-carrying mosquito in the sprayed 
houses. With it, incidentally, went the 
bed-bugs, 

In the five months July-November 
1952 the monthly number of people 
having malaria (as shown by blood 
tests) averaged little more than one 
for every thousand of the population. 
In the unsprayed area there were ten 
times as many victims. 

Malaria inspectors and foremen, 
visiting villages twice a month to 
check results, took blood samples 
from babies born after the spraying 
had been finished. 

In four fifths of the entire area 
sprayed only one child’s blood out of 
485 samples gave a positive reaction 
for malaria. In the unsprayed area 
there were 33 positive samples out of 
166 — that is practically one hundred 
times as many. 

In all, no fewer than 8,000 spleen 
and blood examinations had _ been 
made. 

Among children under one year of 
age a survey showed that within one 
year the parasite rate in rural areas 
had fallen from 35.2 per hundred to 
nil. 

THE SECOND YEAR 

Spraying begins on January 8, 1953, 
and ends on March 23. This time, of 
course, the former check area (previ- 
ously left unsprayed) receives its 
benediction of DDT. 

Twenty-two spraying squads (leader 
and five men in each, this time) cover 
an area cf 2,500 scuare miles—spray- 
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ing in 946 villages and seven towns, 
ae no fewer than 109,665 peo- 
ple, 
Cost of the whole campaign: about 
23 U.S. cents a head of the popula- 
tion. 

Early in 1952 the Burmese Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of WHO, 
prepared a five-year plan aiming at 
the control of malaria in all areas 
seriously affected throughout the coun- 
try and covering eventually a popula- 
tion of seven and a half million peo- 
ple. 

National teams started work in cen- 
tral Burma this year (1953) to give 
protection to well over a million peo- 
ple. A further aim was to increase this 
figure to nearly two and three quarter 
million in 1954. 

This called for a lot ppt. Stocks 
in the country were down to a few 
tons and the American bilateral agen- 
cy which had so far supplied this in- 
secticide had now withdrawn from 
Burma. 

The United Nations Children’s 
Fund, however, stepped into the 
breach and at the meeting of its 
Executive Board in September ap- 
proved an allocation of $165,000 to 
buy the insecticide so that it might 
reach Burma by last month (Novem- 
ber). 

Burma’s malaria battle goes on. 


UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAM 


First day of issue. 


TRIBUTES TO SAUDI ARABIA’S LATE KING | 


ACH of the General Assembly’s 

Main Committees paid tribute 
separately to the memory of King 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, who died on 
November 9 at the age of 73. 

In six of the seven Committees, a 
minute of silence was observed, and 
the representative of Saudi Arabia was 
asked to convey to the Royal Family, 
the Government, and the people of 
Saudi Arabia the condolences of the 
Members. Appreciation of the con- 
dolences was expressed, in turn, by 
the Saudi Arabian spokesman in each 
Committee, 

The Fifth Committee’s tribute was 
paid on November 11 at its first meet- 
ing after the King’s death. All the 
other Main Committees expressed 
their sympathy on the day of his 
death. The United Nations flag at 
Headquarters was flown at half mast. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold sent a cable of sympathy for 
the new King, the Government, and 
the people to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Saudi Arabia, Prince Faisal 
Al-Saud. Prince Faisal has frequently 
headed the Saudi Arabian delegation 
at sessions of the General Assembly. 
He became Crown Prince on the 
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death of his father and the accession 
to the Throne of his older brother, 
Crown Prince Emir Saud. 


STAMPS 


December 10 — Human Rights commemorative, 3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson, honoring adoption of 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 10, 1948. . 

Persons desiring first-day cancellations of the stamps may send in a limited number of addressed, 

unstamped envelopes, not in excess of 20, to the United Nations Postal Administration, Room 

CB-26, United Nations, New York. Envelopes should be addressed in the lower left-hand corner. 

All covers will be mailed out individually. 


Issues in 1953 to date: 


April 24—3¢ and 5¢ Refugee stamp 

June 12—3¢ and 5¢ Universal Postal Union stamp 

Sept. 15—Gummed envelopes—3¢ value at cost of 4¢ each 

Oct. 24— 3¢ and 5¢ United Nations Day stamp (Technical Assistance). 








All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


For list of stamps, order forms, information on first-day covers, write to United Nations Postal 
Administration, United Nations, New York. 


TT eR er 


There is available a 36-page fully illustrated monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled 
“The Story of the United Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United 
Nations postal issues through 1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money order). The booklet may also be obtained through 
United Nations Sales Agents. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





NOVEMBER 6 — 19 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


457th PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 11 


Agenda of eighth regular session: 
Considered report of General Committee 
(A/2536). Decided (53-5, 2 absts,) to 
include in the agenda “Question of 
atrocities committed by the North Ko- 
rean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of 
war in Korea.” 

Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa: Adopted 
draft resol. recommended by Ad Hoc 
Political Committee (A/2532), by roll 
call vote (42-1, 17 absts.). 

The Tunisian Question: Considered 
report of First Committee (A/2530) and 
amendment (A/L.166) submitted by Ice- 
land. Draft resol. reeommneded by First 
Committee, as amended was rejected 
having failed to obtain the required 
2/3 majority. 


First Committee 


660th-669th MEETINGS—Nov. 9-18 


Tribute to the memory of His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: Report of Disarmament 
Commission. General debate. Fourteen- 
Power draft resol. Voted on Fourteen- 
Power draft resol. (A/C.1/L.72/Rev.3) 
and amendments thereto. Draft resol. 








a reminder... 


as a whole, adopted as amended (54-0, 
5 absts.). 


670th-671st MEETINGS—Nov. 19 


Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations: General de- 
bate. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 


28th-30th MEETINGS—Nov. 9-12 


Report of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East: General debate. 
Draft resol. (A/AC.72/L.12) submitted 
by France, Turkey, U.K. and U.S. adop- 
ted (46-0, 5 abst.). 


Second Committee 


271st-274th MEETINGS—Nov. 9-16 


Tribute to the memory of His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries—(a) Question of es- 
tablishing a special fund for grants-in- 
aid and for low interest long-term 
loans; Report of the Economic and 
Social Council, (b) Status of the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation; Report of 
the Economic and Social Ceuncil; Con- 
sidered joint draft resol. (A/C.2/L.209 


Send the United Nations Bulletin as a 
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and Rev. 1) and amendments submitted 
(A/C,2/L.210, 211). 


Third Committee 


516th-528th MEETINGS—Nov. 9-19 


Tribute to the memory of His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (relevant parts of chapters IV 
and V): Draft resol. (A/C.3/L.375/Rev. 
2) adopted (44-5, 5 abst.). 


Fourth Committee 


358th-364th MEETINGS—Nov. 9-12 


Tributes to the memory of His Ma- 
jesty King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rah- 
man Al Saud of Saudi Arabia and to 
Dr. George S. Patterson. 

Question of South West Africa: Draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.305/Rev. 1 and Add.1) 
adopted as a whole by roll call (41-1, 
11 absts.). Draft resol. (A/C.4/L.306 and 
Add. 1) as a whole adopted by roll call 
(42-1, 10 absts.). 

The draft report of the Fourth Com- 








mittee (A/C.4/L.278-Add. 1) was ap- 
proved without objection. 
365th-373rd MEETINGS—Nov. 13-19 


The Ewe and Togoland unification 
problem: General debate. 


Fifth Committee 


404th MEETING—Nov. 11 

Tribute to the memory of His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Budget estimates of the financial 
year 1954; Chap.I of the first report of 
the Advisory Committee to the eighth 
session of the General Assembly (A/ 
2403): Also considered U.K. draft resol. 
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(A/C.5/L.252). Decided that its report 
to the General Assembly should reflect 
the opinions expressed in the discus- 
sion. 

Financial reports and accounts, and 
reports of the Board of Auditors; (c) 
United Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, for the financial year ended 30 
June 1953: Decided (41-0, 5 absts.) to 
recommend to the GA to accept the ac- 
counts of the Agency and to take note 
of the observations of the Advisory 
Committee. 

(d) United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, for the financial year 
ended 30 June 1953: Decided (41-0, 5 
absts.) to recommend to the GA to ac- 
cept the accounts and to take note of 
the observations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


405th MEETING—Nov. 16 


Audit reports relating to the expen- 
diture by specialized agencies of the 
technical assistance fund allocated 
from the Special Account: Decided with- 
out objection, to recommend that the 
GA take note of the reports and of 
observations thereon of the Advisory 
Committee. 

Review of audit procedures 
UN and specialized agencies: Decided, 
without objection to recommend that 
the GA decide that consideration of the 
item be postponed until its ninth ses- 
sion. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
GA; Board of Auditors: On the first 
ballot the Auditor-General of Colombia 
was recommended for re-appointment 
for a 3 year period. 

Headquarters of the United Nations: 
Decided to recommend that the GA take 
note of the SG’s report and to request 


of the 


the SG to submit a final report on the 
construction of the Hqs. to its ninth 
session. 

Question of a change in the opening 
date of regular sessions of the GA: 
Decided to recommend to GA that the 
existing provision be maintained. 

Budget estimates for the financial 
year 1954: Approved recommendation of 
Advisory Cttee. for the Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian Administration. 


406th-407th MEETINGS—Nov. 18-20 


Budget estimates for the financial 
year 1954: United Nations Tribunal in 
Libya.—Approved recommendation of 
Advisory Committee. 

United Nations Tribunal in Eritrea.— 
Approved recommendation of Advisory 
Committee. 

Repatriation of Greek Children: Ap- 
proved recommendation of Advisory 
Committee. 

Proposal to acquire and operate Radio 
Transmitters at UN Headquarters and 
Geneva: Decided to postpone discussion. 

Personnel Policy: reports of the SG 
(A/2533) and the Advisory Committee 
(A/2555). General debate. 


Sixth Committee 


382nd-389th MEETINGS—Nov. 11-18 


Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth session: 
Chapter II, Arbitral procedure—general 
debate. Joint draft resol. (A/C.6/L.317) 
as a whole, adopted as amended (42-0, 
9 absts.). 

Chapter III, Regime of the high seas. 
General debate. 

Minute of silence in memory of His 


Majesty King Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul 
Rahman Al Saud. 


390th MEETING—Nov. 20 


Point of order: Rep. of U.S. requested 
the floor on a point of order with re- 
gard to the way in which the Chair- 
man of the Committee had given the 
floor to the rep. of China. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


635th, 637th and 638th MEETINGS— 
Nov. 10, 12 and 13 


The Palestine question: Compliance 
with and enforcement of the General 
Armistice Agreements, with special ref- 
erence to recent acts of violence, and 
in particular the incident at Qibiya on 
14-15 October.—Report by the Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization. Decided to annex to its verba- 
tim record the written answers submit- 
ted by the Chief of Staff. General de- 
bate. 


636th and 689th MEETINGS— 
Nov. 10 and 18 

The Palestine question: Complaint by 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the West bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone.—General 
debate. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Fourth United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Conference 

ist-4th MEETINGS—Nov. 12-13 


Reps. announced contributions to the 
Special Account for Technical Assist- 
ance, Adopted its Final Act and the 
resol. attached thereto (A/Conf.5/3). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 





THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 





UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it-is carried from Monday to Saturday. 





HUMAN RIGHTS DAY On December 10, the anniversary of 
the signing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
in 1948, “Letter from Father,” a program produced by 
the United Nations Radio Division and UNESCo and nar- 
rated by Sir Laurence Olivier, will be carried by the ABC 
Network at 10:15 p.m. In New York City it will be 
broadcast the same day by Station WABC at 5:15 p.m., 
WQXR at 11:05 p.m. and WNYC (time to be announced 
later). The program will also be sent as part of the 
“U.N. Story” series to stations throughout the country 
and broadcast at times given in local newspapers. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should. be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 
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been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations 

Palais Nations, a, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 


UNITED NATIONS CALENDAR 1954 


The first official United Nations calendar is now available. It 


has been prepared by the United Nations Department of Public 


Information. 


This 106-page international desk calendar for 1954 is hand- 
somely bound in a plastic ring binder. It is illustrated with 54 
specially selected United Nations photographs which present a pic- 
ture of the overall work of the Organization and its related special- 


ized agencies. 


The text is printed in English and French. Ample space is pro- 


vided for personal daily notations and appointments. 


Obtainable from authorized sales agents for United Nations 


publications throughout ine world. 


« 








